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The present paper continues the series begun 
with the writers’ study of EA’ 82 in this Journal.’ 
In dealing with that letter, the writers were 
fortunate in being able to follow Knudtzon’s 
readings throughout in a virtually intact docu- 
ment. The radical changes in interpretation 
were invariably due to the tremendous improve- 
ment in our knowledge of Northwest-Semitic 
dialects of the Late Bronze Age during the past 
twenty years. The letter with which we are deal- 
ing here, EA 89, is not so complete, the last lines 
of both obverse and reverse being badly dam- 
aged. Where the breaks are relatively minor, as 
in lines 7-9, it is possible, by exhaustive use of 
parallels, to fill them. The real difficulty lies in 
the inability of previous students to grasp the 
peculiar hybrid Accadian-Canaanite idiom of the 
letters from Phoenicia and Palestine. 

For example, by neglecting the fact that dlu, 
in accordance with Canaanite treatment of words 
for “town,” is regularly construed as feminine in 
these letters, Knudtzon entirely missed the true 
interpretation of lines 40-41. Inability to under- 
stand lines 14, 18, 47, ete., spoiled his interpreta- 
tion of the following passages having to do with 
the relations between Byblos and Tyre. Yet it is 
only by reckoning at all times both with the 
Canaanite usage of that age and with the pecu- 
liarities of the Byblos and related letters that 
progress in interpretation becomes possible. Our 
advance in understanding this letter, which has 
hitherto remained so obscure, is derived almost 
entirely from these two chief sources. 

Thanks to our revised translation of lines 7 ff. 
and 36 ff., the historical situation of the letter 
becomes very much clearer, as will become evi- 
dent on comparing Weber’s discussion of this 

1. EA refers to J. A. Knudtzon, Die Il-Amarna- 
Tafeln, 1915. For the autograph see Schroeder, VS XI 
no. 43. 

2. Journal of Cuneiform Studies (JCS) II 4 239-248. 
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letter in the commentary to Knudtzon’s edition 
with the following paragraphs in the present 
paper. We now see that Rib-Adda had tried to 
bind the princely house of Tyre to his interests 
by marrying his sister to the prince of Tyre, fol- 
lowing time-honored practice in both ancient 
and modern worlds. The move ended, however, in 
failure when an opposing faction, probably in 
league with ‘Abd-Ashirta of Amurru (ef. line 
24), murdered the prince of Tyre (called ‘“gov- 
ernor” in the usual parlance when addressing the 
Egyptian court), together with Rib-Adda’s sister 
and their sons; the daughters were valuable 
property and hence presumably escaped the 
massacre. At the time of this letter the prince of 
Byblos was at odds with the ruling faction of 
Tyre, and he is therefore anxious to warn the 
king against accepting the version of events 
emanating from the usurper and his followers. 
He alleges that the latter faction feigns a loyalty 
which it does not in fact cherish (14-17), and 
that it is not actually popular with the people of 
Tyre, as it claims (40-45). 

Even more interesting than this new, though 
one-sided, picture of Canaanite political manipu- 
lations, is the attitude expressed in lines 46-53. 
The Byblian prince says that the real ground for 
the Tyrians’ fear of their present chief is that 
the princely house of Tyre is very rich, providing 
the basis for further aggrandizement. For Tyre 
is no ordinary residence of a _prince-governor, 
but is exceedingly wealthy—in fact, it is in a 
class with Ugarit itself. This is an invaluable in- 
sight, furnished by a most competent source, into 
the place occupied by Ugarit in the age of 
Niqmadda, about 1375 B.C. The Ugarit of the 
decades immediately preceding the great earth- 
quake was thus regarded by its South-Phive- 
nician contemporaries as the wealthiest of the 
Canaanite seaports. 
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TEXT AND TRANSLATION?® 


[Rib]-Adda say[s to]/(his lord], king of the universe, migh[ty] king:/ 
[May Ba'‘alat o]f Bybl{os grant]/[strength t[o the king, [my] lo[rd!./ 
{At the fee]t of my lord, [m]y S{un]/[seven times sevlen I f[alll. 


[a-nu-ma| k -a-ma a8-ta-pa-ru 

{a-na ékal\li a-wa-tu-ia v-ul 

Sa-ma 

[tu-u]8-mu-na a-mur t-pé-es 

sur-ri ki-na-na pal-ha-ti 

i-na-na la-a yi-Sa-a-lu Sarru™ 

a-na ha-za-ni-Su a-na a-hi-ia yi(-is-me) Sarru 


(!)-n a-na-ti-Su-nu\ a-wa-te-ia 
Sum-ma Sarru™ yi-Sa-i-lu 

na-ad-na pa-ni-nu a-na 
a-ra-di-ka a-na-ku-me tp-sa-ti 
i-mu(!)-t a-n{a] al sur-ri 
i-ba-Su i-na pa-ni-ia 

al-lu-% ha-za-na-Su-nu da-ku 

ka-du a-ha-ti-ia mari”! 
S-marati'> a-ha-(ti)-ia u8-8 -ir-ti 
a-na Gl [su]r-[ri] “iS -tu pa-ni 
m-abd- a> -[8i-ir-ta da(?)-k]u(?)-3u 
-ald 


rru™ ti-ni-ip-su] 

ka-li a-na ““SA.GAZ?™| 
Sum-ma a-na a-hi-ila la(?)-a(?)] 
yi-Sa-i-lu Sarru™ [u(?)] 

GUR i-na ba-li i{d-.......... 
ia-as-pu-ru a-na Sarri™['] 

la-a tu-uS-mu-na a-wa-tu-s{u] 

ma-ti-ma Su-ut a-nu 

i-di-Su Sum-ma a-na a-hi-ia 
ti-Sa-i-lu ta-ak-bu 


Glu an-nu-t% la-a ha-za-nu sa-al 


Sarru™ muhhi-su v-ul ni-li-u 
i-pé-e& mi-im-mi pal-hu-ni 
Sum-ma a-na ha-za-ni Gl sur-ri 
la-a yt-Sa-i-lu Sarru™ 

i-nu-ma ma-id mi-mu-su ki-ma 
a-ia-ab a-na-ku i-di-su 

a-mur bit al sur-ri 

ta-nu bitit? ha-za-ni 

ki-ma Su-a-ta ki-ma bit 

[a|l v%-ga-ri-ta i-ba-si 

dannis mi-mu 

[i-na] libbi®'-Su yi-e&-me Sarru™ 
{a-wa-tle ardi yu-wa-si-ra 


ul8(?)-da yi-zi-iz 
elr-sé-ti 
[.......Ja-na ha-za-nu-ti 
ylu(?)-da-an -[m]u 
|rabis Sarri™ if...) 
|ka-ti Sarri™* .[...] 
matati?'- 


[See], thus have I written 

[to the pallace. (However), my words are not 

{taken to hea]rt, but are completely 

{un]heeded. Behold what is being done 

by Tyre. On this account am I afraid. 

Now the king does not inquire 

about his governor, about my brother. Let the king hear 
my words! 

Their words(!) are not true: 

“Tf the king makes inquiry, 

we will devote ourselves to 

thy service.’’ I made 

connubium wit{h] Tyre, 

while they were on good terms with me. 

Behold, they have killed their governor 

along with my sister and her sons. 

My sister’s daughters I had sent 

to [Ty]rle] away from 

‘Abd-[Ashirta. They killled (?) him 

alfong with (?) ........... \% 


the king, then all lands 
[will be attached to the Hapiru]. 
If regarding m[y] brother 
the king does [not (?)] inquire, [then(?)] 
without ..[.......<.. ] 
He wrote to the king, but 
hi{s} words were not heeded. 
And when he died, truly 
I learned of it. And if concerning my brother 
thou dost inquire, then the city 
will say: ‘“‘This (man) is not the governor. Investigate, 
o king, concerning him. We are unable 
to do anything.’”’? And they are afraid! 
Will the king not inquire 
concerning the governor of Tyre,— 
for his property is as great 
as the sea—I know it! 
Behold, the house of Tyre— 
there is no governor’s house 
like it. It is 
like the house of Ugarit! 
Exceedingly great is the wealth 
[wilthin it. Let the king hear 
{the word]s of (his) servant. Let him send 


] ... that he may stay 

Bae ] of the land and 

eo ] to the governors and 

ioe | let the prop[er]ty be [gi]ven (?) 

‘See ] their [...] and [...] 

| the king’s commissioner .[....] 

|] the hands (?) of the king.[....] 
lands 


3. The formulaic introduction of lines 1-6 we merely translate, following Knudtzon’s additions. 
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[i-nla pa-ni-Su-nu pa-as-hu 
]. -8u-nu Sarru™ vé-ul as’-pu-r{u] 
ar-na-nu a-na Sarri 


COMMENTARY 


For a-nu-ma, ef. a-nu-ma_ ki-a-ma in 
74.49,64, 91.27, 103.20, 118.8, 119.10-11, 
122.53-54, 132.51; also 85.6 (a-nu-ma 
ki-a-ma-am). On the form of the verb 
(Can. indicative), see JCS II 4, p. 243, 
Comm. no. 3. 

Against Kr udtzon (EA I 422 nz.a), 
Schroeder’s autograpli shows that the 
first sign after the break is certainly 
GAL. It is identical with the GAL of line 
52, except that the scribe extended the 
shaft of the middle horizontal wedge 
through the vertical to indicate the hori- 
zontal on the right. Moreover, 74.49, 
118.9, 119.11, 122.54 show that anwmma 
kiv’ama aslapparu (or the like) ana ékalli 
is a stereotyped phrase in the Byblos 
letters, and confirm completely the read- 
ing GAL. 

For the restoration ef. EA 90.16-18: 
tu-us-mu-na 
Tul’ tu-ul-kii-na. (Knudtzon’s conjeec- 
tural addition of lakd at the end of line 
17 is impossible; there is only room for 
a.) We read U'L,,, found in this same form 
in 126.6, since it fits the space better 
than UL. It is to be admitted that even 
this supposes the signs were rather 
crowded. It is not impossible that one of 
the signs was omitted, an error of which 
we have at least two examples in this 
letter (lines 13 and 22). 

i-pé-eX al sur-ri, lit. “the doing (inf.) of 
Tyre.” 

It appears virtually certain that the de- 
terminatives URU and KUR were pro- 
nounced as construct nouns in most 
places where they occur in Amarna; for a 
classic illustration see EA 256 and the 
transcription in BASOR 89. 10 ff., where 
the names of towns are nearly always in 
the genitive, just as in Hebrew. Old 


] the king loves [..... ] 


{‘Abd]-Ashirta. He has taken control of the sea (?) 


|be|fore them and they are at peace. 
Let (?) the king [..... ] them. Have I not describ[{ed! 


1.13 


1.14 


1.15 


our crime to the king? 


Assyrian and Mari dlum alum 
Qattundn, ete., reflect a different gram- 
matical tradition. That KUR was gen- 
erally pronounced mdt in this age in the 
West is shown clearly by the Idrimi 
inscription, passim (Sidney Smith, The 
Statue of Idrimi, 1949). 

We interpret ana ahiya as appositional 
to ana hazdnisu. The appositional phrase 
was probably employed to distinguish the 
hazdnu who was Rib-Adda’s brother-in- 
law from the usurper in Tyre.—The use 
of Sa’dlu elsewhere in the letter rules out 
the possibility of supplying it here with 
Knudtzon (EA I 422, n.e). On the other 
hand, yiSmé awdte or its practical equiva- 
lent is found frequently (see lines 53-54; 
also 107.25, 108.30, 118.15, 131.39, ete.). 
Ebeling also reads KI but interprets the 
line differently (EA II 1591). The traces 
in Schroeder could support either DI or 
KI. Dina, however, makes no sense in 
the context.—We also presuppose in this 
line a simple scribal error of NA for WA, 
occasioned perhaps by the a-na of the 
previous line (vertical dittography). One 
difficulty is that the plural of awatu is not 
written elsewhere with TI in the Byblos 
letters. However, in view of the almost 
exact parallel in 162.19-20 (vi-ul ki-i-na / 
gab-bi a-wa-te”":), the error is virtually 
certain. Note that this passage also con- 
firms the reading /i-na. 

The form yisa’il, occurring only in this 
letter (also lines 34, 40, 45), is of course 
not Accadian. Nor is the problem con- 
fined to this verb. Cf. the bewildering 
fluctuation between a and 7 in EA 112: 
inas(s)artina (10), yinas(s)iranni (13), 
yinas(s)irt% (14), yinas(s)artint (17), yi- 
nas(s)irtini (18). The most probable ex- 
planation of the forms with 7 is that the 
Can. scribes treated the unfamiliar Acc. 
igattal as a Can. pi‘el, and hence the form 
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1.20 


(y)igattil with the characteristic vowel of 
the imperfect. 

The form nadna merits comment. Ebeling 
lists it in the Glossary (EA II 1478) as 

3rd pl. with pa-ni-nu taken as subject; 

Knudtzon’s rendering (‘‘...unsere Ant- 

litze sind darauf gerichtet’”’) seems to 

show him in agreement. However, the 

form cannot be 3rd pl. masc., which 

would be nadni, nor 3rd pl. fem., since 

panu is masec. Moreover, it is most un- 

likely that it is 3rd sg. masc. with pa-ni-nu 

as the subject. If this were the case we 

should have pa-nu-nu (ef. pa-nu-ia-ma in 

118.39, 119.43, pa-nu-ia-ma a-na a-ra-ad 

Sarri’’); there is not a single instance of 

pa-ni, with or without a pronominal suf- 

fix, functioning as a nom. in Can. Amarna. 

It follows that pa-ni-nu must be the 

object of nadna; cf. pa-ni-ia na-ad-na-ti 

(73.38), na-ad-nu pa-ni-su-nu (79.10-11), 

etc. This being true, the only way to 

construe nadna that makes sense is to 

take it as Ist pl. imperfect. This is the 

earliest evidence in South Canaanite of 

the secondary yatana (Phoen.-Ugar. yin): 
nadina > nadna (by syncope of the short 

vowel); nadna could hardly represent 
naddina. It is significant in this regard 
that nowhere in the Byblos letters is there 
any evidence of doubling in specifically 
Canaanite forms like yadinu, yadina, 
yadin, ete. 

Several facts support MU rather than 
Knudtzon’s ZIR: 1) the autograph shows 
a fourth oblique wedge, though it is 
smaller than the other three; 2) the 
value ZIR for NUMUN in Middle 
Babylonian is extremely doubtful (cf. von 
Soden, Das akkadische Syllabar, 37); 3) 
epesu izirta is an unnatural expression, 
and we would expect rather naddnu or 
usSuru (cf. 87.13). Imitu = emitu, ‘“con- 
nubium”’; ef. bit emitisu, “house into 
which he has married.” For the idiom cf. 
hatnita epésu, lit. “make betrothal” 
(Taanach Letter No. 2: 24, for which see 
BASOR 94, 23). 

Can. dakia for Acc. déki (Dhorme, Revue 
Biblique 11 [1914] 56). 

The use of the verbal suffix -Se (mdri-Se) 
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1.22 


1.24 


I.31f. 


1.33 


1.34 


1.35 


with a noun is to be explained by the fact 
that a distinction between verbal and 
nominal suffixes was unknown in Canaan- 
ite in the 3rd person. 

Seribal error for a-ha-TI-ia, most likely 
through vertical haplography (note a-ha- 
ti-ia in line 21). Rib-Adda explains the 
presence in Tyre of his nieces, who were 
presumably either sold into slavery or 
made members of the usurper’s harem. 
They had most likely been in Byblos, 
the metropolis and a far greater city 
than Tyre at the time, for their education 
and training at the court of Rib-Adda. 
Fearing for them because of the threat of 
‘Abd-Ashirta, Rib-Adda sent them back 
to Tyre, only to involve them in the 
calamity which there befell the royal 
house. 

For the doubtful restoration here and in 
the next line, cf. the end of line 20 and 
the beginning of line 21. 

For the restorations ef. & ti-ni-pu-su ka-li 
matati”’/a-na (73.32-33), en- 
ni-ip-sa-at / mat’ Sarri al su-mu-ra al 
ma-sa-ar-li-ku-nu/a-na "“GAZ"" (76.34- 
37), ti-ni-ip-Su ka-li / matati?’’ a-na 
Sari’ (76.4143), & en-ni-i[p]-Su ka-[lil 
a-na (79.19-20; 
79.25-26), gab-bi matat!* S{arri] / a-di 
mat mi-is-ri ti-ni-tp-Su / a-na 
GAZ" (88.32-34), ka-li / [e\n- 
ni-ip-Su a-na (116.37-38). 
These parallels make our restorations 
possible, though we cannot be sure 
whether to restore ti-ni-ip-Su or en-ni-ip- 
Su, ete. In fact, lack of context prevents 
our being sure that the passages cited 
really are parallel. 

Our restoration fits the break well—lines 
33-35 are perhaps in contrast to lines 
39-43. 

Our restoration again fits the break well, 
and since with but ten exceptions every 
apodosis of a conditional sentence in the 
Byblian letters is introduced by w at the 
end of the line, w is quite probable. 

An explanation of GUR escapes us. It 
seems best to isolate i-na ba-li, but lack of 
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parallels renders the whole line quite un- 
certain. 

ma-ti-ma: Schroeder’s autograph has only 
ma-ti, but in view of Knudtzon’s ma-ti- 
MA, confirmed by Winckler-Abel, the 
omission of the final syllable must be due 
to an oversight on Schroeder’s part. The 
form is an infinitive absolute*and it is 
followed by the independent personal pro- 
noun. Since its use in the Amarna letters 
has an important bearing on the correct 
interpretation of the new Karatepe in- 
scriptions, it has been made the subject 
of a separate article which is published 
in the same issue of this Journal—It 
follows from lines 38-43 that the Egyp- 
tian court had not yet been informed of 
the palace revolution at Tyre (cf. also 
lines 20 ff.), but Rib-Adda claims he is 
certain that the legitimate ruler, his 
brother-in-law, is dead and that upon 
investigation the whole city of Tyre will 
confirm him. Probably the usurper had 
previously either denied that there had 
been a revolution—perhaps writing to 
the Pharaoh in his former rival’s name— 
or had maintained a prudent. silence, 
hoping thus to gain time to establish him- 
self firmly in power so that eventually the 
Pharaoh would be forced or at least con- 
tent to accept the status quo. 

Su-ut: This reading, for Knudtzon’s Su-ti, 
is much preferable to a possible Su-ta(m), 
since it is obviously intended for the 
Aceadian status absolutus (indetermin- 
atus) of the personal pronoun (masculine 
Sat, feminine Sit in Old Assyrian and 
Hittite Accadian), though in over a dozen 
occurrences in Byblos it reflects the inde- 
pendent personal pronoun ending in ¢ (ef. 
note on line 50). In Hittite Accadian and 
in two Amarna letters written by Hurrian 
scribes we have the spelling Su-v-ut for 
the status indeterminatus. 

Schroeder’s autograph has only pal-hu, 
but Winckler-Abel read pal-hu-NIJ, as 
did Knudtzon. 

From the meaning ‘“‘whether, (German) 
ob” it is only a step to the indication of a 
following question. We have not been 
able to find any other clear indication of 
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1.48 


167 


this use of Summa elsewhere in EA, but in 
view of the fact that Heb. ‘im, “‘if, 
whether,” is often used to introduce a 
disjunctive question (‘whether . . . or’’) 
and appears a number of times (e.g., I 
Ki. 1.27; Isa. 29.16; ef. Ges.-Buhl'® 46b 
B 1) as introduction to a simple direct 
question, this rendering of the Canaanite 
particle underlying Swmma is natural. 
In Ugaritic the particle hm is also used 
both as conditional (like ’im and summa) 
and as interrogative; see UH 91 (12.3) 
and 93 (12.5). 

ma-id: a Can. stative (for ma’ida); cf. 
Ugar. ma’ddu (‘am’idu, Keret A 58). 
From 74.20 (a-ia-ab), 105.13 and 114.19 
(a-ia-ba) which certainly mean “sea,” it 
is clear that the ideogram A.AB.BA was 
pronounced, hence the spelling with IA. 
Cf. also 138.96 where UR.KU (kalbu) is 
written UR.KI (as though it were geni- 
tive) after the preposition ki!—In line 
64 we propose the rendering, ‘...has 
taken control of the sea.’’ The one hori- 
zontal wedge following AB is no justifi- 
cation for Knudtzon’s conjectured s{unu]. 
The use of bitu here as “family, clan, 
dynasty,” is very common in Semitic, 
especially in West-Semitic documents. 
In Mari, for instance, we read: suhartam 
marat [shi-Adad akkasim eleqqgé—bit Mari 
Sumam u bit Qatanim Sumam iki 
(Dossin, Archives royales de Mari I No. 
77: 8-10), “The maiden daughter of 
YiS‘i-Hadad (king of Qatna) I will take 
for thee (Yasma‘-Hadad), for the house 
of Mari is renowned and the house of 
Qatna is renowned.” In Amarna we find 
the same use of bitu, e.g., in EA 256.20, 
on which see BASOR 89 12 nn. 30-32. 
In Biblical Hebrew ef. such expressions 
as bét Dawid, “dynasty of David” (ef. 
Ges.-Buhl'® 96a). Parallel usage in Phoe- 
nician of the eighth century B.C. is illus- 
trated by the Karatepe inscriptions, 
where bt means ‘dynasty of Mop- 
sus.” This interpretation, which now ap- 
pears so obvious, has been overlooked in 
the past. Weber’s labored explanation of 
bitu in this letter as ‘citadel’ (EA II 
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1180) is opposed to all Semitic usage and 
may be definitively abandoned. 

The Accadian pronoun data is employed 
here like Ugaritie hwt, the emphatic per- 
sonal pronoun corresponding to simple 
hw; for the use of hwt as a genitive see 
Gordon, Ugaritie Handbook I 26 ($6.14). 
In the Canaanizing spelling Su-wa-at the 
same form appears, again probably in the 
genitive, in EA 85.72; we may render 
the passage in lines 69-73 as “Since thy 
father returned from Sidon (to Egypt)— 
since his time (lit.: the days of him) the 
lands have joined the Hapiru.” In the 


Phoenician of Byblos in the tenth ceti- 
tury B.C. this emphatic pronoun appears 
as h’t (JAOS 67 156 n. 31). It is to he 
noted that the plural emphatic pronoun 
hmt appears in Ugaritic, Phoenician and 
Biblical Hebrew (hémah), and that the 
survival of the emphatic hi’at in Hebrew 
as hi’ah is now attested by the frequent 
spelling hw’h of the new cave scroll of 
Isaiah. Cf. note on line 38.* 


4. We wish to thank Professor Goetze for valuable 
criticisms of this paper, all of which have been carefully 
considered in writing the present draft. 
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THE USE OF THE CANAANITE INFINITIVE ABSOLUTE AS A FINITE VERB 
IN THE AMARNA LETTERS FROM BYBLOS 


L. Moray, S.J. 
West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana, U.S. A. 


Attention was called in the preceding article to 
the Amarna construction gatali + independent 
personal pronoun and its bearing on the Kara- 
tepe construction qil/yqil ’nk.! A more detailed 
study is in place. A new entry in Canaanite and 
Phoenician grammar, the construction merits 
close analysis, especially in view of the conflicting 
interpretations hitherto offered. 

Of the various interpretations of the Karatepe 
construction only two merit serious considera- 
tion.2 The one maintains that qil and yqitl are 
respectively Qal and Yif‘il participles construed 
with the personal pronoun in a narrative sense; 
the other, that qil and yqil are rather infinitives 
absolute used with the force of finite verbs, the 
personal pronoun functioning as agent/subject of 
the infinitive.t Since Amarna offers irrefutable 
evidence on the side of the latter, there would be 
little purpose in subjecting the arguments for the 
first view to a detailed criticism. However, this 
much should be said: while the attempt, which 
they represent, to put a puzzling construction into 


1. W. F. Albright and William L. Moran, 8.J., ‘‘Rib- 
Adda of Byblos and the Affairs of Tyre,” p. 167, Com- 
mentary on line 38.—I wish here to thank Profs. Al- 
bright and Goetze, who kindly read my manuscript, 
discussed with me the various problems involved, and 
made many valuable suggestions. 

2. For the interpretations so far offered see Julian 
Obermann, “Phoenician YQTL ’NK,”’ JNES 9 (1950), 
pp. 95-96, fns. 4-6. Add Albrecht Alt, ‘‘Die phonikischen 
Inschriften von Karatepe,’’ Die Welt des Orients, 1949, 
pp. 272-287. He agrees (pp. 279-280) with Friedrich in 
believing that yqtl is Yif‘il 3rd sg. perfect, employed for 
the Ist sg. yqilt. 

3. So Obermann, JBL 68 (1950), p. 303, and especially 
JNES 9 (1950), pp. 94-100 (see fn. 2). Sidney Smith has 
also recently admitted the possibility of considering 


Karatepe gfl and yqtl as participles; The Statue of ° 


Idri-mi, p. 38. 

4. So Cyrus H. Gordon, ‘‘Azitawadd’s Phoenician 
Inscription,’ JNES 8 (1949), pp. 112-1138; A. M. Honey- 
man, ‘Phoenician Inscriptions from Karatepe,’’ Le 
Muséon 61 (1948), p. 50; Roger T. O’Callaghan, ‘‘The 
Great Phoenician Portal Inscription from Karatepe,”’ 
Orientalia NS 18 (1949), p. 184; A. Dupont-Sommer, 
Oriens 1 (1948) 195; 2 (1949) 122. 
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a more familiar grammatical category is under- 

standable, still the weight of the evidence, even 

apart from Amarna, is decidedly against them.® 
The pertinent Amarna passages are the follow- 

ing: 

A. qatali(-ma/mi) + noun-subject’— 

1. EA 116.27-28 (WA 61), kasddi-ma: ka-s{a- 
dji-ma awili-ia’ u/ra-ak-[s|a-Su, ‘When my 
man arrived, he bound him.” 

2. EA 118.36-39 (VS XI 63), patdri-ma: al-lu/ 
pa-td-ri-ma_ awilit w/sa-ab-tu 
“Behold, if the serfs 


5. See the evidence briefly summarized below (pp. 
171). Particularly pertinent is the biblical evidence, 
e.g., Eecl. 4.2, wéSabbé(a)h ‘dni, “And I praised.” 
Obermann offers no explanation. 

6. We give the instances of gatali + noun-subject 
since the construction is the same as that with the 
independent personal pronoun. Ebeling was perhaps 
the first to note the construction (see Glossary, EA II, 
p. 1436 and the example from 116.27). Brockelmann, 
Grundriss II, §88b, p. 168, has already collected all the 
examples we have under A, and considered them Ca- 
naanitisms; however, he has none of the examples under 
B. In support of his position on the Karatepe construc- 
tion Honeyman merely refers to Brockelmann.—In the 
following passages the autographs are indicated in 
parentheses. Note the abbreviations: BB:Carl Bezold 
and E. A. Wallis Budge, The Tell el-Amarna Tablets 
in the British Museum, 1892; VS:Otto Schroeder, Die 
Tontafeln von El-Amarna, Vorderasiatische Schrift- 
denkmiler der kéniglichen Museen zu Berlin, Heft XI, 
1915; WA: Hugo Winckler and Ludwig Abel, Der Thonta- 
felfund von El Amarna, Mittheilungen aus den orienta- 
lischen Sammlungen, Hefte I-III, 1889. 

7. LU-ia, in form a genitive, but in view of the use 
of the independent pronoun (see examples under B) and 
pi-td-tu in 137.49 (see A 4) it must stand for the nomina- 
tive. The confusion between -ia and -7 in the nominative 
is frequent. Note the following nominatives: LU-ia 
(92.20, 117.76 [?]), ek-li-ia (74.17, passim), ha-ba-li-ia 
(82.33), EN-ia (68.9, 15, 84.26, 114.6, etc.), be-li-ia (84.21), 
ete. 

8. Since LU.MES hu-up-8i serves elsewhere as a 
nominative (114.21-22, 56-57, 125.27), it may do so here. 
This is forced on us by the rest of the evidence; see fn. 7. 
The Amarna usage (always LU.MES  hu-up-kil-ia]) 
seems to indicate that hupsu is an abstract standing in 
a genitival relation after LU.MES, which accordingly 
is not a determinative. 
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desert, then the Hapiru will capture the 
city.” 

3. EA 129.40-42 (VS XI 70), asi:... ba-li 
a-st sdbu?!: an- 
ni-ti/[& laj-ki-mi! gyub-la, 
“Tf an archer-host does not come forth 
this year, then they will seize the towns of 
Byblos.” 

4. EA 137.49 (WA 71), asi-mi: a-st-mi 
sabu?!: pi-td-tu Sa-mu, “If an archer-host 
comes forth, then they will hear (of it).’’ 

B. gatali(-ma/mi) + independent pronoun-sub- 
ject (+ object) 

1. EA 89.38-39 (VS XI 43), mdti-ma: u ma- 
ti-ma Su-ut a-nu/i-di-Su, “‘And when he 
died, truly I learned of it.” 

2. EA 113.40-42 (WA 63), patdri-ma: pa-té- 
ri-ma Su-ut Sa-a yu-ba-lu [tuppi?'- 
ia|/a-na mu-hi-ka, “If he leaves, then there 
will be no one to carry my letter(s) to thee.” 

3. EA 129.32-34 (VS XI 70), sabat-mi: u ti- 
li  sabu?'-  pi-td-tu, 
“And they say, ‘If we capture the towns 
of Byblos, then what will the archer-host 
do?’.” 

4. AO 7093.25-29 (F. Thureau-Dangin, ‘‘Nou- 
velles Lettres d’El-Amarna,” RA 19 [1922], 
p. 102), sabdt-mi: wu te-ek-bu-ni sa-bat-mi/ 
ni-nu-um gub-li/u da-na-nu-um 
a-mur-mi/sa-bat-mi Su-nu gub-li/u da- 
an-nu, “And they say, ‘If we capture the 
towns of Byblos, then shall we be powerful.’ 


9. Restoration from 137.49 (A 4). The interpretation 
of asi here and in 137.49 is not beyond dispute, due to 
the fluctuation in the gender of ERIN.MES; see JCS 
II 4, Comm. no. 14, p. 45. Thus one could argue that 
asi is 3rd sg. m. of the permansive. However, since in 
the same letter we find the 3rd sg. fem. tipu%u (129.34) 
and tisu (129.39) agreeing with ERIN.MES pitatu, and 
asat (129.36) agreeing with ERIN.MES, it is virtually 
certain that as? is an infinitive. 

10. Following Knudtzon’s probable restoration. 

11. la-kui, which is rather common in the Byblian 
letters (see Glossary, EA II, p. 1453), rather than il-ki 
(Knudtzon), which is unattested. 

12. Restoration on the basis of URU*'-?!- in line 33 
of the same letter. 

13. On asi?-mi as an infinitive see fn. 9. Brockelmann 
has an additional example from 129.4, but the badly 
damaged text makes it extremely doubtful. 

14. So, and not sa-bat mi ni—(Knudtzon). The virtual 
parallel (see following example), denied by Knudtzon, 
makes the restoration certain. 
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Behold, if they capture Byblos, then they 
will be powerful.” 

5. EA 132.30-35 (BB 18), apdsi:...u S{a-al- 
Su]!®/Sum-ma la-a ka-bi-ti/a-na Sa-a-Su a-pa- 
S/at-ta ki-ta it-[ti| 
"a V/la-ki-ka, “Ask him if I did not say to 
him, ‘If thou makest an alliance with the 
sons of ‘Abd-Ashirta, then they will seize 
thee’.”’ 

6. EA 109.44-46 (VS XI 57), dagdli-ma:'* 
pa-na-nu da-ga-li-ma/|a|wil mat mi-is-ri 
en-ab-tu/[Sar|rani”! -mat ki-na-ah-ni 18-tu pa- 
‘Previously if they saw an Egyptian, 
the kings of the land of Canaan would flee 
from him.” 

It is immediately evident from these passages 
that forms like ka-Sa-di-ma, ete., can only be 
infinitives on the pattern galal. It is too obvious 
to need proof that they cannot possibly be parti- 
ciples. Nor, as might perhaps be suggested, can 
they be permansives. Orthographically, morpho- 
logically, and syntactically this is impossible. 
With the exception of di-ki = dék (EA 131.22), 
there is not a single instance of an overhanging 
final vowel in the entire corpus of the letters from 
Byblos.” Moreover, the permansive of mdtu 
could only be mit, not mat, for the distinction in 
hollow verbs between gil (stative-passive) and 
gal (active) is rigorously observed.’ And syn- 

15. In line 30 we follow Knudtzon’s restoration. In 
line 32 we follow Ebeling and read the MES of line 32 
as really belonging to line 33, restoring DUMU; ‘Das 
Verbum der El-Amarna Briefe,’’ BA 8, p. 77. This is 
forced on us because there is not enough room between 
apasi and the MES to allow for an object of apasi and a 
verb for atta. The resulting good sense speaks for the 
correctness of our interpretation.—On lines 35 ff. see 
the forthcoming article of the writer, in which many new 
readings and translations of the Amarna Byblos cor- 
respondence will be suggested. 

16. This example is placed here rather than under A 
because I believe the subject (Sunw) is to be understood 
with dagdali-ma. This makes better sense than the inter- 
pretation of Brockelmann and Knudtzon, according to 
which the subject is awil mat misri. Note that the sub- 
ject of the following clause is the same. The subject of 
the infinitive absolute is regularly omitted in biblical 
Hebrew. 

17. Forms like di-ka (132.45) are of course Canaanit- 
isms, reflecting the Can. stative-passive (qila) of hollow 
verbs. 

18. The distinction is another Canaanitism. It is 
worth noting that there is no evidence in Amarna Canaan- 
ite for a perfect passive of the type qutila found in 
Arabic. In view of so much evidence for the imperfect 
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tactically, it is impossible in EA 129.32 and AO 
7093.25-26,28 to construe sabat-mi taken as a 
permansive with ninu or Sunu. 

There can then be no question of the form in- 
volved. As for the syntax, though our parallels in 
the other languages are not as close as we might 
wish, still they do throw some light on the con- 
struction, enough at least to show that the con- 
struction is in accord with Semitic idiom. In fact, 
as we shall see immediately, the Amarna con- 
struction, if it does not clarify, at least focuses in 
truer perspective what had been heretofore an 
isolated phenomenon in Arabic. 

The use of the infinitive absolute as a finite 
verb is familiar enough from Hebrew. Though in 
Hebrew the subject is not as a rule expressed, 
still a noun or independent pronoun may serve as 
subject, especially where clarity requires it.” 
This usage reflects the earlier Amarna construc- 
tion. 

Similar evidence is not lacking elsewhere. In the 
Ugaritic expression ‘n + noun-subject the ele- 
ment ‘n is probably an infinitive absolute.2° In 
Syriac the use of the independent personal pro- 
noun + infinitive with the force of a finite verb 
is attested.*! In Old South Arabic the infinitive 
is quite commonly used in place of a finite verb.” 
In Ethiopie the so-called gerund may take the 
place of a finite verb in a subordinate adverbial 
clause, under certain conditions being construed 
with the primary form of the independent pro- 
noun.” 


passive yuqgtalu this is very significant. Cf. the use of 
apis always in a passive sense (81.18, 108.19, 122.42, 43, 
123.10, 12) with that of apa’ always in an active sense 
(113.10, 122.32, 139.13—note the shift from apis to apas 
in 122). The same distinction of qatil(a) and qatal(a) 
obtains in hollow verbs: dik(i) (131.22), dika (132.45), 
dikui (131.9)—all passives—, mit (106.22) and kind (89.14) 
—both statives—, but dak (139.14, 38, 140.11, 13, 26) and 
daki (89.20, 101.5, 29, 122.35, ete.)—all actives. All of 
which seems to point to qatila (qila) as the normal stative 
and passive perfect in Canaanite of the Amarna period. 

19. Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley, §113gg. p. 347. 

20. Gordon, Ugaritie Handbook, §9.25, p. 68. ; 

21. Brockelmann, Grundriss II, §88c, pp. 168-169. 
Brockelmann agrees with Néldeke in explaining the 
construction as due to an ellipsis of the finite verb. 

22. Maria Hoéfner, Altsiidarabische Grammatik, §54, 
p. 64. Miss Héfner considers this use of the infinitive as 
perhaps the most striking feature of Old South Arabic 
syntax; see her article, “‘Die Kultur des vorislamischen 
Siidarabien,”” ZDMG 99 (NF 24, 1945-1949), p. 27. 

23. A. Dillmann, Ethiopie Grammar (trans. by J. A. 
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Thus the Amarna construction, which is un- 
known in Accadian and therefore must reflect the 
scribes’ Canaanite, has more or less close parallels 
in Northwest and South Semitic. It raises, how- 
ever, a new problem. I refer to the use of gatali. 
This apparent genitive is at first quite enigmatic. 
There is nothing in the use of the genitive in 
Accadian or Arabic that remotely resembles it. 
And while a novel dialectal usage is not an im- 
possibility, especially in view of our ignorance of 
the use of case-endings in Canaanite, still any 
explanation starting with the assumption that 
the form is a genitive raises as many problems as 
it solves. 

A non-genitival, indeclinable gatali in Arabic 
provides the solution. This form is used in Arabic 
either to express a command or to emphasize in 
some way the idea of the finite verbal form.” 
This usage is identical with that of the so-called 
infinitive absolute in biblical Hebrew, and the 
parallel has long been recognized by gram- 
marians.?> 

In Arabic, it is true, gatali is never used in 
place of a narrative finite verbal form. However, 
in view of the consistent use of the form gatali in 
the Amarna passages we have examined, the two 
exceptions being only apparent,?* and in view of 


Crichton), §181, pp. 450-451. The parallel in Ethiopic is 
weakened by the fact that the suffixed form of the pro- 
noun is always attached to the gerund even when the 
independent pronoun is employed.—The use in Egyptian 
of the independent pronouns with the infinitive in place 
of a finite verb should also be mentioned; Gardiner, 
Egyptian Grammar, §300, p. 225, §306.6, p. 230. 

24. Wright-De Goeje, I, §98, p. 62. There are a few 
other uses of the form in Arabic but they are not per- 
tinent to our discussion; see Reckendorf, Die syntakti- 
schen Verhiltnisse des Arabischen, §121, pp. 329-330, and 
Barth, Nominalbildung, p. 58—The form na-pa-hi in 
Entima Elis (V 15) is hardly sufficient evidence for as- 
cribing with Brockelmann (Grundriss I, §13le, p. 345; 
II, §10a, p. 15) an imperatival qgatali to Accadian: the 
passage is difficult, other interpretations are possible, 
and the text is late, so that nothing can be concluded 
from the i-ending. See Langdon, The Babylonian Epic 
of Creation, p. 159, fn. 8. 

25. Brockelmann, Grundriss II, §10a, p. 15; Konig, 
Lehrgebaude II 2, §217a, p. 114; Praetorius, “Uber den 
sogen. Infinitiv absolutus des Hebriischen,’?’ ZDMG 56 
(1902), p. 547. 

26. sabat-mi in 129.32 and AO 7093.25 is the result of 
syncope of the short vowel after the accent: sabati-mi > 
sabat-mi. Cf. nédina > nadna in 89.16; for a discussion 
of the form see above, Albright-Moran, p. 167, Comm. 
on line 16. 
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the parallel use of Arabic gatdli and the Hebrew 
infinitive absolute, the conclusion is inescapable 
that we are dealing in Amarna with the same 
form that we find in Arabic, though in a use not 
attested in the latter.” 

The origin of the 7-ending escapes us.*> One is 
inclined to see in it a fossil of an older and more 
complex case-system lost to us in prehistory. This 
possibility does not appear as remote as it might 
seem at first when one compares the Ugaritic 
construction qgatdlu(-mi) qatala® and the Acca- 
dian construction pardsum(-ma) iprus®° The 
latter shows the old adverbial ending -wm found 
in expressions like gerbum Babili and litum Dagan, 
and therefore literally means ‘‘with deciding he 
decided.”’ In the Ugaritie construction it is virtu- 
ally certain that gafdlu is not a nominative. The 
final -u may reflect the -uv in expressions like 
ina libbu found in Aceadian,*' or, as seems more 
probable, the adverbial -wm noted above, the 
final m (not mimation) disappearing at the same 
time as the mimation, just as it did in Old Baby- 
lonian.* 

Under the hypothesis, then, of an old -i-ending, 
similar to Accadian -um and Ugaritie -uv, we should 
see the origin of the Amarna construction in a 
nominal sentence: gatali andku, “I am (engaged) 
in killing.’”’ This hypothetical adverbial -7 re- 
ceives additional support from Amarna la-k{é]- 


27. For an additional parallel between the use of 
gatali in Arabie and Amarna see below. 

28. Another problem is why qatali is restricted in 
Arabic, and perhaps also in Canaanite, to the form gatal. 

29. Ugaritie Handbook, §9.23, p. 68. 

30. For the most recent discussion see Julius Lewy, 
“Studies in Akkadian Grammar and Onomatology,” 
Orientalia NS 15 (1946), pp. 410-415. The construction 
is well known in Old Assyrian (see Lewy, ibid.), in the 
Mari letters (see C.-F. Jean, “Lettres de Mari,’? RA 39 
1942-1944, p. 64, fn. 2). Prof. Goetze makes the important 
observation that the construction, although known in 
southern Babylonian, becomes rather frequent in the 
north, that is, as one approaches the West Semitic area 
of influence. 

31. W. von Soden, ZA NF 7 (1933), pp. 93-94. Fr. 
Rosenthal has already suggested this possibility; Orien- 
talia NS 11 (1942), p. 175. 

32. W. von Soden, op. cit., p. 92, fn. 2. 


(131.17), “They will surely take 
it (i.e. Byblos),” lit., “in taking they will take 
it.’ The parallel with the paronomastie infini- 
tives pardsum(-ma) in Accadian and gatdlu(-mi) 
in Ugaritie is evident. 

Finally, the use of the enclitic particles -ma and 
-mi with the infinitive should also be noted.* 
From their use in nine out of eleven examples, it 
seems that the enclitic was the rule, at least in 
the Byblian dialect. In this regard one should 
compare the similar use of the enclitic with the 
infinitive in Ugaritic and Accadian.*® 

Thus the Amarna letters from Byblos, while 
raising a new problem for grammarians with their 
use of gatali, relieve them of another. Other, and 
perhaps better, explanations of the final -7 will 
undoubtedly be offered in the future, but the 
fact at least is clear that we are dealing both in 
Amarna and in the Karatepe inscriptions with 
the same construction: the infinitive absolute + 
independent personal pronoun.*® 


33. Rosenthal (ibid., fn. 1) cites this example as un- 
certain. The traces, however, make it probable (Knudt- 
zon, LA I, p. 537, fn. k), and in view of the parallel con- 
struction in Arabic we may regard it as virtually certain. 
Though on the basis of Arabic this adverbial use might 
have been assumed for Amarna Canaanite once the 
existence of gaétdli in Canaanite could be shown, still 
the example is important in that it shows the Arabic 
construction is not an independent development. 

34. In this usage -mi probably reflects more accurately 
the scribes’ native Canaanite, -ma reflecting rather 
Accadian usage; see Moran, CBQ 12 (1950), p. 153, fn. 4. 
—TI agree with Gordon (JNES 8 [1949], p. 114) in regard- 
ing the m of the Karatepe Yif‘il infinitives absolute 
yrdm (120) and y&bm (ibid.) as this same enclitic particle 
rather than as a pronominal objective suffix. 

35. Ugaritie Handbook, §9.23, p. 68; C.-F. Jean, Ar- 
chives Royales de Mari II, 22.11 (sa-da-ru-um-ma sa-di- 
ir), 1OL.17 (ba-la-tuéi-um-ma ba-li-it), ete. 

36. It hardly need be added that even in the Amarna 
period the South Canaanite form was actually not gatdli, 
but gatéli, and with the loss of final short vowels about 
a century and a half later became gatél. The vocalization 
therefore of Phoenician gtlm (qatél-m) is uncertain, 
though there must have been an anaptyctic vowel be- 
tween / and m. Moreover, though the date of the change 
6 > w@ in Phoenician is uncertain, still gat6l must have 
already become gatél by the time of the Karatepe in- 
scriptions. 
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ON THE FRAGMENTS OF THE HAMMURABI CODE 


JORGEN LAESSOE 


Oriental Institute, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, U. 8. A. 


Among a number of tablets copied by Dr. F. 
W. Geers in the British Museum, London, is a 
fragment belonging to the Kouyunjik Collection, 
Rm. 2,388. This fragment, which has never been 
published, was classified by Bezold as a “‘frag- 
ment of the lower portion, 1? in. by 13 in.; 7 + 
6 + 8 + 12 lines. Part of an incantation text’’.! 

I am very much indebted to Dr. Geers for 
kindly allowing me to use his copy, and to Mr. 
C. J. Gadd for permission to publish the text. 
The drawing here given (Fig. 1) has been pre- 
pared on the basis of Dr. Geers’ copy. The frag- 


ment is in reality part of the upper portion of a 
tablet the text of which is a late Assyrian copy 
of the Code of Hammurabi. It belongs to the 
group of texts published by Meissner in BA, 
III (1898), pp. 493-523, and in fact joins the 
larger fragment D.T. 81 (BA, III, pp. 513-515), 
as shown in Fig. 2.2 This observation was made 
by Dr. Geers at the time when he made his copy 
in the British Museum. 

The fragmentary text of Rm. 2,388 corresponds 
to the text of the Louvre Stela as follows: 


obv. col. a = Stela oby. xvi? 32-43 


b: Corresponding text of the Stela not preserved 


rev. “ a = Stela rev. ii 55-61 
“ b = Stela “ iii 65-72 


Aside from some differences in the arrangement 
of the text in the fragment as compared with that 


obv. a 1 a-na li-ib-bu® 
“a 2 [z7-it]-ti-Su 

a 4 [Sum-ma] ASSAGy-am 

rev. a3 a-na Se(?)-[bu-ul-t7| 

a + 

a 6 Sa Su-bu-l[a(?)-am(?)} 

a 7 a-Sar Su-bu-l[a(?)-am(?)] 

rev. b 4 [Sum-ma ARAD luj-i GEME 
7 


The text in col. b on the obverse of our fragment, 
which joins D.T. 81 oby. col. i, can be completely 
restored with the help of one of the Old Baby- 
lonian diorite fragments which were found at Susa 
and published by Scheil in Délégation en Perse, 
Vol. X (1908), pp. 81 ff. (with pl. 9). The passage 
in question is the third column of the largest 
fragment (= Ungnad, Keilschrifttexte der Ge- 
setze Hammurapis [1909], p. 36: a. Fragment I). 
The new fragment does not add anything to the 
text of this part. of the lacuna in the Code (see 
the transliteration in Kohler-Ungnad, Ham- 
murabi’s Gesetz, II (1909), p. 35: § “‘71’’, and the 
translation in Eilers, Die Gesetzesstele Cham- 


1. Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in the 
Kouyunjik Collection of the British Museum, Vo!. IV 
(1896), p. 1672. 


of the Stela‘, the variant readings offered by the 
new fragment are: 


: Stela obv. xvi 32 a-na li-ib-bi 


“ “xvi 82 HA.LA-Su 
“xvi 84 Sum-ma A.SAG, 


: Stela rev. 1157 a-na Si-bu-ul-tim 


“91 58 

ii 60 Sa Su-bu-lu 

ii 61 a-Sar Su-bu-lu 

68 Sum-ma ARAD a lu GEME 
iii 71 v%-Se-te-ig 


murabis (AO, XXXI, 3/4 [1932], p. 27: § “71”); 
but it should be noted that the end of the pre- 
ceding paragraph, § ‘70’, is given by our new 
text and runs: 


(Rm. 2,388 oby. col. b) 
line 1 a-na SAM[-Su/Sa] 
2 vi-ul 


and that we should therefore translate: “he 
does not [gilve him....according to [its?] 
price” instead of “‘. .[gi]bt er ihm” (thus Eilers, 
p. 27: § “70’’). The paragraph ending here would 
seem to be connected with the following para- 
graph as its logical counterpart in the juridical 

2. A common feature of the two fragments is the ex- 


istence of round holes impressed sporadically in the 
surface of the clay. This characteristic which they share 
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context, which would also account for the fact 
that there is no division-line between them. 
The paragraphs “70” and “71” were apparently 
considered one section, sinee we know from D.T. 
81 (rev. col. ii and iii) that the tablet to which 
these fragments originally belonged indicated 
the beginning of a new set of facts in this way.° 


with Rm. 277 and the Pognon fragment (fig. 3) clearly 
distinguishes those fragments from the other late copies 
of the Code preserved in the library of Ashurbanipal. 

3. The numbering of columns and lines of the Code 
follows Ungnad’s edition in Keilschrifttexte der Gesetze 
Hammurapis (1909). 

4. Cf. the discussion of this phenomenon and the 
list given below, pp. 177 ff.—In order to facilitate the 
comparison between the new fragment and the Stela, 
I quote here the text of §112 and §§117-118 according to 
the latter inscription (rev. ii 50-74 and rev. iii 54-73). 

§112: (50) Sum-ma a-wi-lum (51) i-na har-ra-nim (52) 
wa-i-ib-ma (53) KU.BABBAR KU.GI NA, (54) bi-is 
ga-ti-Su (55) a-na a-wi-lim (56) id-di-in-ma (57) a-na 
Si-bu-ul-tim (58) (59) a-wi-lum (60) 
mi-im-ma Sa Su-bu-lu (61) a-Sar Su-bu-lu (62) la id-(di)- 
in-ma (63) it-ba-al (64) be-el Si-bu-ul-tim (65) a-wi-lam 
Su-a-ti (66) i-na mi-im-ma (67) Sa Su-bu-lu-ma (68) la 
id-di-nu (69) v%-ka-an-nu-Su-ma (70) a-wi-lum su-% (71) 
A.RA 5-8u mi-im-ma (72) $a in-na-ad-nu-Sum (73) a-na 
be-el Si-bu-ul-tim (74) i-na-ad-di-in. 

$117: (54) Sum-ma a-wi-lam (55) e-hi-il-tum (56) ts-ba- 
zu-ma (57) DAM-zu DUMU-su &% DUMU.SAL-zu (58) 
a-na KU.BABBAR id-di-in (59) & lu a-na ki-i8-Sa-a-tim 
(60) it-ta-an-di-in (61) MU 3.KAM (62) E Sa-a-a-ma-ni- 
$u-nu (63) (64) t-ib-bi-Su i-na ri-bu-tim 
(65) Sa-at-tim (66) an-du-ra-ar-Su-nu (67) 18-8a-ak-ka-an. 

§118: (68) Sum-ma ARAD & lu GEME (69) a-na ki- 
i8-Sa-tim (70) it-ta-an-di-in (71), DAM.GAR w-Se-te-iq 
(72) a-na KU.BABBAR i-na-ad-din (73) t-ul ib-ba-qar. 

5. li-ib-bu in gen. of the construct state also in the 
Stela text rev. xxiii 78: i-na li-ib-bu KALAM; and ef. 
further the Old Babylonian fragment in Délégation en 
Perse, Vol. X, Pl. 9 = Ungnad, Keilschrifttexte, p. 36, 
a. Fragment I, col. i 11 (duplicate of Stela obv. xvi 32): 
a-na li-ib-bu HA.LA-&u. For a discussion of the final 
vowel in the construct state, see Ungnad, BA, VI/5 
(1909), p. 148 note 1 (with reference toWZKM XX [1906], 
p. 177), and ZA, XVIII (1904/05), pp. 4 and 7 f.; O. E. 
Ravn, Om nominernes bgjning i babylonsk-assyrisk 
(1909), pp. 43-54; Poebel, OLZ, 25 (1922), 511-512; von 
Soden, ZA, XL (1931), pp. 208 ff. and XLI (1933), p. 
94 note 2. 

6. -ti according to D.T. 81 rev. iii 8. 

7. See Excursus at the end of this article. 

8. The sign -di- is attested by DP, X, PI. 9 = Ungnad, 
Keilschrifttexte, p. 36, a. Fragment I, col. iii 1; -Sum 
by D.T. 81 obv. col. i 2. 

9. For the division in sections in the copies of the 
Code ef. Schorr in Roeznik oryentalistyezny I (1914-18), 
pp. 142-143, and Poebel in OLZ, 18 (1915), 257-262. 


The first line of § “71” (= Rm. 2,388 obv. col. 
b line 3 = D.T. 81 obv. col. i line 3 = Scheil 
fragment I iii line 2) can be shown to correspond 
approximately to line 65 of the first column 
in the lacuna of the Stela text (col. ‘‘xvii’’).!" 
This statement is based on the following ob- 
servations. 

The lines of the Stela text are usually num- 
bered in such a way that double lines written in 
one case (‘‘Zeilenfach’’) are reckoned as one line, 
e.g. Stela obv. i 1-2: 


line 1 |i-nu AN 
 gi-ru-um 


line 2 LUGAL 4q-nun-na-ki 


although a passage like this actually occupies 
the space of three lines, not two. In the same 
way, oby. ii 23: 
Se-mu *UTU 
da-nim 
is reckoned as one line, against obv. ii 26-27: 
mu-sa-al-bi-is | 

wa-ar-qi-im 
reckoned as two lines. 

It should be observed, however, that such 
division-lines between the lines of the text are 
sometimes drawn, sometimes omitted, in similar 
or parallel contexts. Thus, we may compare the 
beginning of § 129 (Stela rev. v 42): 

| Sum-ma as-Sa-at | 
a-wi-lim | 
with the beginning of § 131 (Stela rev. v 68-69): 
| Sum-ma. ‘as1-Sa-at | 
—a-wi-lim 


10. Whereas Scheil assumed that only five columns 
had been erased from the surface of the Stela (DP, IV 
{1902], p. 48), Ungnad showed that seven columns were 
missing in the lacuna (‘‘Die Liicke in der Gesetzesstele 
Hammurapis,’”’ BA, VI/5, pp. 144-149). 


| 
‘ 


ipies 
ame 


: 


such 
are 
imilar 
re the 


8-59): 


columns 
(DP, IV 
ins were 
tzesstele 


e 


ki-ma mi-im-mu-su | 


"la" hal-qu | 


but in the Old Babylonian diorite fragment DP, 
X, pl. 9 III] (= Ungnad, Keilschrifttexte p. 
37: e. Frm. III) ii 4 (which is a duplicate): 


ki-ma mi-im-mu-su 
la hal-qu 


Such examples, to which others could be added 
ad libitum, seem to show that this method of 
dividing up the text is rather superficial and 
depends on the individual judgment and _ in- 
clination of the scribe. It is therefore a phen- 
omenon which should have no influence on our 
counting of the text lines—although the ancient 
scribes themselves counted the lines of a text 
regarding each ‘“‘Zeilenfach” as one line. This 
can be seen, for example, from the line count at 
the end of the “Lamentation over the Destruc- 


Rm, 2,388 


goby, 
Col. a Col. b 


Fig. 1(a) 


The lines rev. v 15-16 are written in the Stela: 
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tion of Ur’, p. 71 as edited by Kramer in AS, 
XII (1940), and from the text BM 13963 (CT, 
XV, 10); but it is a circumstance which does not 
affect the present argument. 

Measured according to the principle explained 
above col. i of the obverse of the Stela has 75 
lines, not 66 as in the usual numbering. When we 
apply the principle to the sixteen columns 
preserved on the obverse of the Stela, we get the 
following numbers: 


Col. i 75 lines 
ii 77 
iii-vi 78 
vii-viii 79 
ix 81 
x 80 
xi 81 


Xli-xvi 82 


the increasing number of lines being of course 
due to the increasing thickness of the Stela 
towards the base. Since, at col. xii, the Stela 
reaches its greatest diameter, which remains 
constant from here to the base, and as the number 
of lines per column is constantly 82 from here on, 
we may infer that each of the seven columns 
missing also originally contained 82 lines of text. 

In order to utilize this knowledge it would be 
necessary to know how many lines each column 
had in the tablet of which Rm. 2,388 + D.T. 81 
are parts. As the tablet is nowhere preserved in 


Rm, 2,588 rev. 


Fig. 1(b) 
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Fig. 2(a). Rm. 2,388 + D.T. 81 obverse 


Fig. 2(b). Rm. 2,388 + D.T. 81 reverse 


Rn, 2,388 \ \ . 
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its entire height, we can only get an approximate 
idea by means of such equations as: 


Rm. 2,388 rev. col. a 7—rev. col. b 8 
= Stela rev. ii 61—iii 72 = 102 Stela lines, 


which means that the column, of which Rm. 
2,388 rev. col. b is the lower and only preserved 
part, contained a text which occupies 102 lines 
in the Stela. 


K. 4223 i10- ii 9 

Kk. 10483 i4- ii 4= 
K. 10485 iii 4= 
Sm. 1008a il- ii l= 
D.T. 8lrev.ii 4-rev.iii 5 = 


Rm. 277 rev. i 6-rev. 119 = 

Pognon il- i l= 
This does not necessarily mean that the 
columns of the actual tablets in this group of 
Neo-Assyriah copies contained 110 lines. No 
attempt has here been made to determine the 
size of the tablets, and it seems unlikely that this 
can be done as long as no fragments of any con- 
siderable size are available. At present we can 
state merely that each column in these tablets 
contained as much text as was expressed in 110 
lines in the Stela. There is indeed a tendency 
in the copies, as contrasted with the Stela, to 


It would, however, be hasty to conclude on 
this evidence that the columns of the tablet in 
question originally contained 102 lines. An in- 
vestigation of Meissner’s Neo-Assyrian frag- 
ments (BA, III pp. 493-523) and the Neo- 
Assyrian fragment published by Pognon (JA 
[11° sér.], IX, pp. 411-414) gives us an average 
number which is equivalent to 110 Stela lines per 
column in the tablets." The equations on which 
this average is based are: 


= Stela obv. ix 51-— xi 7 = 112 Stela lines 


oby. xii57-xiv10 = 109 “ 

rev. i48- i162=106 “ 

obv. x16- xi87=109 “ 

rev. i1382- ii583=120 “ 

rev. ii27=107 “ “ 

obv.xv 7-xvi30= 108 “ “ 

write more signs in each line; for instance, in 
K. 4223 col. i the text which in the Stela occupies 
52 lines (obv. ix 39—x 15) is written in no more 
than 35 lines, and col. ii with its 34 lines cor- 
responds to 48 lines of the Stela (x 66—xi 36). 
The following list gives the correspondences from 
this point of view for the other Neo-Assyrian 
fragments. (For the corresponding sections of the 
Stela text, see the list of Neo-Assyrian copies 
pp. 182f.) 


Kk. 8905 i:15 lines corresponding to 14{!] lines of the Stela 


Kk. 11571 ebv. “ 
ier. 


Sm. 26 Ee * 
ii:10 
Sm. 1008a 
* 
Sm. 1642 


7 


Rm. 277 obvy. i:22 lines corresponding to 26 lines of the Stela 


rev. 1: 6 
rev. 11:19 “ 
rev. 11:15 
D.T. 81 rev. ii:13 “ 
rev. iii: 9 
Pognon obv. i:14 “ 
obv. 1: 9 “ 
mv. “ 


11. That the fragment Bu. 91-5-9, 221 cannot belong 
to this series of copies, was shown by Ungnad (BA, 


- 


VI/5, p. 146). 
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As will be seen, there are few deviations (indi- 
cated by [!]) from the general tendency. It may 
therefore very well be that the columns of this 
group of tablets had only 70 or 80 lines in which 
was expressed the text for which the Stela used 
110 lines. 

These, then, are the premises for identifying 
Rm. 2,388 obv. b lin. 3 (= D.T. 81 obv. i 1. 3), 
the first line of § “71’’, with line 65 of col. ‘xvii’ 
of the Stela. For it will be seen that line 34 of col. 
xvi of the Stela, which is equal to 1. 3 of Rm.. 
2,388 obv. a, is 45 lines from the end of the 
column, and that we must therefore count 65 
lines (110 minus 45) into col. “xvii” in order to 
reach the point in the lacuna which would cor- 
respond to Rm. 2,388 obv. b 1. 3. 

The question should now be considered whether 
it is possible that more fragments of this Neo- 
Assyrian group belong to the tablet the upper 
right corner (obverse; reverse = lower right 
corner) of which is preserved in the fragments 
Rm. 2,388 + D.T. 81. 

The join proves that the tablet had at least 
four columns. The opinion that this was the 
number of columns on each side of the tablets was 
originally propounded by Bezold (‘‘Catalogue,”’ 
under the respective catalogue numbers) and was 
upheld by Meissner (BA, III, p. 494). 

The evidence would seem to show, however, 
that our tablet originally had five columns. 

The fragment Rm. 277 (BA, III, pp. 517-519) 
is probably part of the same tablet as Rm. 2,388 
+ D.T. 81 (ef. Bezold, “Catalogue” IV [1896], 
p. 1584, under D.T. 81, and Meissner, BA, III, 
p. 494; and cf. note 2). The relation between 
Rm. 2,388 + D.T. 81 and Rm. 277 is seen most 
clearly from the reverses of the fragments. The 
text of Rm. 277 rev. i = Stela rev. ii 9-15 is 
resumed by D.T. 81 rev. iii = Stela rev. ii 49-59 
and by Rm. 2,388 rev. a = Stela rev. ii 55-61. 
Rm. 277 rev. ii = Stela rev. iii 8-29 is resumed 
in Rm. 2,388 rev. b = Stela rev. iii 65-72. But 
Rm. 277 still has one column, rev. iii = Stela 


12. The provenience of the fragment is Mossul, where 
it was bought by M. Pognon (JA [Il® sér.], IX, p. 411); 
however, it hails from the library of Ashurbanipal at 
Nineveh. The colophon, which is probably No. d) in 
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rev. iv 13-26, which takes us to the left edge of 
the tablet and thus leads us to the conclusion that 
this tablet had five columns on each side. 

Before giving a diagram of the reconstructed 
tablet I call attention to Pognon’s fragment, which 
I consider a join to Rm. 2,388. 

The publication of the text in JA (11° sér.), 
IX, pp. 413 f. did not show the exact shape of the 
fragment, nor did it reproduce all the character- 
istic features of the tablet to which it once 
belonged. A photograph of the fragment, which 
has been provided by the Musées Nationaux, 
Paris, is published here (Plate I) with the generous 
permission of Mlle. Rutten. It shows that the 
fragment [now A.O. 7757] belongs to the group 
constituted by Rm. 2,388 + D.T. 81 and Rm. 
277 (ef. note 2). I therefore assume that in 
Pognon’s fragment we have the upper left 
corner of the tablet preserved. Line 1 of the 
obverse col. ii coincides with |. 1 of col. a in 
Rm. 2,388 (= Stela obv. xvi 32); and col. i 1 is 
= Stela obv. xv 7, as we would expect when 
counting 110 lines back from xvi 32 in the Stela.” 

In its ten columns the tablet, when complete, 
contained a text which corresponds to somewhat 
less than 1100 Stela lines (110 x 10, from which 
should be deducted the space occupied by the 
colophon). The first line of the tablet corresponds 
to obv. xv 7 of the Stela, and the last line at- 
tested in the tablet (by Rm. 277 rev. iii) coin- 
cides with rev. iv 26 of the Stela. In the Stela 
these two points are separated by some 1048 
lines. Cols. i-xiv of the Stela contain altogether 
1110 lines, a number which differs so little from 
1048 that we may regard this text as having 
occupied one similar tablet. The tablet which we 


Streck, “Assurbanipal,’”’ Il (VAB, VII/2 [1916]), p. 358, 
reads: 


ina DUB. "MES 45° -t[ur] 
as-nig ab-ri-e-ma 

a-na ta-mar-ti 
Si-ta-as-si-ia 

qi-rib E.GAL-ia u-kin 


13. From obv. xv 5 of the Stela to the end of 
the column we count 77 lines. Col. xvi and each of the 
seven columns of the lacuna have 82 lines; col. i of the 
reverse: 85 lines; col. ii: 88; col. iii: 92; and for col. iv 
line 50 has been chosen arbitrarily as the point where the 
text may have been discontinued in the tablet. 
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have reconstructed must therefore be the second 
tablet of a series in the library of Ashurbanipal. 
We may infer with reasonable certainty that the 
series included three additional tablets, so that 
this edition of the Code comprised five tablets 
altogether. In the Stela we count 1039 lines from 
rev. iv 50 (see note 13) to the end of rev. col. 
xiv, and 1086 lines from this point to the end of 
rev. col. xxiv. These two sections would occupy 
a third and a fourth tablet. The remaining part 
of the text of the Stela, cols. xxv-xxviii, only 


i ii « ALL iv 


Pognon Rh, 
2,58 


81 


Rm, (277 


Fig. 3(a). Reconstruction of obverse of the tablet 


leaves us 454 lines (114 + 117 + 114 + 109); 
but we should here remember a peculiarity of the 
inscription on the reverse of the Stela which was 
discovered by A. H. Godbey in his article “The 
Chirography of the Hammurabi Code” (AJSL, 
XX [1903-04], pp. 137-148): “the very crowded 
condition of the text upon the lower facet’ 
(pp. 139 f.). Taking into consideration this 
feature of the Stela inscription, which it would 
make no sense to reproduce in a copy, we may 
perhaps assume that the 454 lines of the Stela 
text which were left for the fifth tablet of the 


series, came to occupy considerably more space 
in the copy. 

It is unlikely that the other Meissner fragments 
(KX. 4223, K. 8905, K. 10483, K. 10485, K. 11571, 
and Sm. 26, Sm. 1008a, Sm. 1642, Sm. 1672) 
belong to the same series. Meissner refers to 
their columns as narrower than those of Rm. 
277 and D.T. 81 and also makes the important 
observation that K. 10485 ii is a duplicate to 
D.T. 81 rev. ii (BA, III, p. 494). Consequently 
there must have been at least two versions in the 


v iv iii ii i 


Rm | 277 


81 


Pognqn 


Fig. 3(b). Reconstruction of reverse of the tablet 


library of Ashurbanipal. With the fragment Bu. 
91-5-9,221 (= CT, XIII [1901], pl. 46 f.) it may 
even be that we should postulate the existence of 
three series of copies. An investigation of the 
Meissner fragments would probably show that 
several belong to the same tablet or tablets. For 
instance, it seems obvious that K. 4223 and Sm. 
1008a belong together in this way: 


14. Compare note 11. Names of two series are attested 
in the sources. The colophon of the fragment Ni. 2358, 
published by Langdon in Historical and Religious Texts 
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iii i 


1 a 
K, 
4223 


Fig. 4. Reverse of a tablet (reconstruction) 


OLD BABYLONIAN 


as the text at the bottom of K. 4223, first column 
(= Stela obv. x 15), is resumed by Sm. 1008a 
col. i 1 (= Stela x 16) and, similarly, Sm. 1L008a 
col. ii 1 (= Stela xi 37) is the immediate continua- 
tion of the last line of K. 4223 col. ii (= Stela 
xi 36). 

In view of the scarcity of the extant material 
it is hardly possible to establish a reliable gen- 
ealogy (stemma) of the manuscripts. Certain 
tendencies in the texts may, however, help us to 
form at least an idea of the general trend in so 
far as they indicate the lines which future in- 
vestigation in this particular corner of Meso- 
potamian literary history will probably follow. 

Before any comment on the sources is given 
and a classification of the manuscripts into larger 
groups attempted, it may be useful to sum up the 
material which is available at present. In the 
following table are listed all the relevant published 
and unpublished tablets and fragments of tablets, 
etc., known to me. The texts have been arranged 
chronologically. 


Scheil, DP, X, pp. 81-88, Pl. 9; Ungnad, Keilschrifttexte, p. 36: a. Fragment I. Obv. i = Stela: obv. 


xvi 21-44; obv. ii = Stela: corresponding text not preserved; obv. iii = Stela: corresponding text 


Scheil, DP, X, pp. 83-84, Pl. 9; Ungnad, op. cit., p. 37: b. Frm. II. Obv. = Stela: corresponding 


Scheil I: 

not preserved. 
Scheil II: 

text not preserved; rev. = Stela: rev. xxviii 37-46. 
Scheil III: 


Scheil, DP, X, pp. 83-84, Pl. 9; Ungnad, op. cit., p. 37: ¢. Frm. III. Obv. i = Stela: rev. iv 73-v 5; 


obv. ii = Stela: rev. v 12-27; obv. iii = Stela: rev. v 35-49; rev. i = Stela: rev. xxvi 93-95; rev. ii = 
Stela: rev. xxvii 42-50; rev. iii = Stela: rev. xxvii 101-105. 


from the Temple Library of Nippur (= BEUP Ser. A, 
Vol. XXXI [1914]), Pls. 20-21, reads rev. v 6 ff.: 


IM.GID.DA IV.KAM.MA 
i-nu AN-um 
gi-t-ru-um, 


and thus belonged to a series which was named by the 
introductory lines of the Code. The occurrence of 
IM.GID.DA (gittu) in an Old Babylonian text of this 
type is remarkable. gittu is here used in a sense which 
is otherwise unknown in Old Babylonian, but which 
became common in later periods and especially among 
the Hittites (ef. ZA, XLI [1933], p. 198, note 3). Ni 2358 
does not represent an abbreviated edition of the Code. 
It is perhaps a late Babylonian imitation of an Old 
Babylonian tablet. 

Compare the Neo-Babylonian copy VAT 991 (= Un- 
gnad, Keilschrifttexte, p. 42 [a]), col. ii 21-22: 


DUB VIL.KAM 
AN si-ru-"um , 


and see Eilers, AO, XXXI, 3/4 (1932), p. 5, note 3. 
The Neo-Assyrian tablet Bu. 91-5-9, 221 (CT, XIII, 
Pl. 47) reads rev. ii 11-12: 


[DUB] V(?).KAM di-na-a-ni 
[Sa?] Ha-am-mu-ra-bi 
“fifth(?) [tablet] of the laws [of] Hammurabi’’. 


On this (Assyrian) name ef. Landsberger, Symbolae . . . 
Koschaker, p. 223 f. 

15. Cf. Edouard Cuq in Nouvelle revue historique du 
droit francais et étranger, XXXII (1908), pp. 478-488, 
and Altorientalische Texte und Bilder zum Alten Testa- 
ment (first edition), ed. Gressmann, I (1909), pp. 151 
(= Kohler-Ungnad, Hammurabi’s Gesetz, III [1909], 
pp. 268-270). 
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Internal evidence shows clearly that Scheil IT and IIL do ret belong to one and the same monu- 
ment. Both fragments are part of the right side of a stela, at the meeting of obverse and reverse. 
However, an assumption that they formed part of the same stela, Scheil II having its place a little 

= above Scheil III is rendered impossible by the fact that the end of the inscription occurs already in 


Fay II rev. The opposite sequence of the two fragments is also excluded, as the obverse of Schei] III 
3a must of course follow the obverse of Scheil II, which ean be shown to correspond to the erased col. 
a- xviii of the obv. of the Louvre stela. The conclusion is that there were at least three stela editions 
Ja of the text. 
; DP, X, p. 84, a: Unpublished text. Transliteration by Scheil in DP, X, p. 84. = Stela: rev. xxiii 58-61. 
; DP, X, p. 84, b: Unpublished text. Transliterated by Scheil in DP, X, p. 84. Is this the fragment mentioned in DP, 
ial IV, p. 12? = Stela: rev. xxv 74-79? 
‘n- PBS, V, 93: Poebel, Historical and Grammatical Texts (Univ. of Pennsylvania, The Univ. Mus. Publications 
1in of the Babylonian Section, Vol. V [1914]), No. 93 (Pls. XXXIX-XL; photogr. Pls. CVIII-CIX). 
to Cf. Schorr, ‘‘Dwa nowe fragmenty kodeksu Hammurapi’ego,”’ pp. 149-170 in Roeznik oryentalisty- 
ezny I (1914-18), and the German résumé in Roezn. oryental., Bulletin, I, pp. 16-18; Poebel, ‘Eine 
altbab. Abschrift der Gesetzessamml. Hammurabis aus Nippur,’? OLZ XVIII (1915), 161-169, 193- 
In- 200, 225-230 and 257-265." Obv. i = Stela: corresponding text not preserved; obv. ii = Stela: cor- 
‘SO- responding text not preserved; obv. iii 1-18 = Stela: corresponding text not preserved; obv. iii 
ow. 19-41 = Stela: rev. i 1-28; obv. iv = Stela: rev. i 50-ii 26; obv. v = Stela: rev. ii 35-iii 27; obv. vi 
ven = Stela: rev. iii 36-iv 21; rev. i = Stela: rev. iv 31-42; rev. ii = Stela: rev. v 33-41, 61-65; rev. iii 
= Stela: rev. vi 43-70, vii 28-30; rev. iv = Stela: rev. vii 50-viii 47; rev. v = Stela: rev. viii 70-ix 
el 69; rev. vi = Stela: rev. x 19-74. 
the Ni. 2358 Langdon, Historical and Religious Texts from the Temple Library of Nippur (= BEUP Ser. A, Vol. 
the XXXI [1914]), pp. 49-51 and Pls. 20-21. Photogr. Pls. II-III. Cf. Schorr, op. cit., pp. 129-141." 
‘hed Obv. i = Stela: rev. viii 30-59, 65-66; obv. ii = Stela: rev. ix 24-54; obv. iii = Stela: rev. x 4-42; 
lets, obv. iv = Stela: rev. x 71-xi 27; obv. v = Stela: rev. xi 51-83; rev. i = Stela: rev. xii 73-xiii 33; rev. 
ii = Stela: rev. xiii 62-xiv 4; rev. iii = Stela: xiv 30-56; rev. iv = Stela: rev. xv 1-24; rev. v: colo- 
iged h 
phon. 
~~ Unpublished text in the Istanbul Museum; see Kraus, JCS, Vol. I (1947), p. 115. 
YBT IX, 34: F. J. Stephens, Votive and Historical Texts from Babylonia and Assyria ( =‘‘YOS,’’ Babylonian 
Texts, IX [1937]), No. 34 (Pl. X): ‘Three Laws of the Code of Hammurabi.’ Obv. = Stela: obv. 
xiii 35-52; rev. = Stela: obv. xiii 53-70. 
Mecquenem: Scheil, ‘‘Notules ...lxiv. Sur une tablette de Suse portant un fragment du code de Hammurabi” 
(No. XVIII [1921], pp. 147-149). Republished by G. Dossin, ‘‘Autres Textes Sumériens et Accadiens”’ 
: obv. (= Mém. de la Mission Archéologique de Perse, tome XVIII [Mission en Susiane, Paris, 1927]), 
g text No. 200. Obv. i = Stela: rev. ix 63-73; obv. ii = Stela: rev. ix 80-x 10. 
Boissier : A. Boissier, ‘‘Lipit-[8tar législateur’”’ (Babyloniaca, IX [1926], pp. 19-22 with Pl. I [photo]). LI. 
nding 3-88 = Stela: obv. vi 41-56. 
3-v 5; KASSITE!’? (Ungnad, OLZ, XXV (1922), 2, ad No. 34) 
i= YBT I, 34: A. T. Clay, Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale Babylonian Collection (= ‘“‘YOS,’’ Bab. Texts, 
Vol. I [1915]), No. 34 (PI. XX). Rev. i = Stela: rev. xi 48-54; rev. ii = Stela: rev. xii 40-64; rev. iii 
aos = Stela: rev. xiii 48-57. 
16. PBS, V, 93 and Ni. 2358, and their relation to the the Code text. It is a Lugalannemundu inscription dup- 
Stela, are discussed by Koschaker, Rechtsvergleichende lieating ibid. No. 75 A. A copy is published in BE (Ser. 
3. Studien zur Gesetzgebung Hammurapis (1917), pp. A), VI, 2, No. 130, and a translation in ZA, XLII (1934), 
, XIU, 215-220. pp. 40-46. I owe this information and the references to 
17. Cf. Scheil, ‘“‘Les nouveaux fragments du ‘Code’”’ Dr. 8S. N. Kramer, of the University Museum, Philadel- 
(RA, XIII, pp. 49-53); Cuq, ‘‘Les nouveaux fragments phia. 
du Code de Hammourabi’” (RA, “III, pp. 143-158); A text which was published by Langdon as ‘‘A Frag- 
ae Cuq, ‘“‘Les nouveaux fragments du Code de Hamm. sur ment of the Hammurabi Code”’ (PSBA, XXXVI [1914], 
bi”. le prét a Vintérét et les sociétés’? (= Mémoires de pp. 100-106), was shown by Schorr to be a royal “‘seis- z 
..- l'Institut National de France, Académie des Inscriptions achtheia” (‘‘Eine altbabylon. Seisachthie aus dem 


‘ique du 
478-488, 
n Testa- 
pp. 151 
[ (1909), 


et Belles-Lettres, XLI [Paris 1918], pp. 159-270), re- 
viewed by Koschaker, OLZ, 26 (1923), 65-71. 

18. Lines 1-2 constitute a short introduction to the 
paragraph, written in Sumerian and mentioning the 
name of Lipit-IStar. See AO XX XT, 3/4 (1932), p. 6, n. 4. 

19. The text, published in photo by Poebel, PBS, V, 
No. 75 B (PI. evii), the reverse of which is described as 
“Part of the Code of Hammurabi,” is not a fragment of 


Anfang der Kassitenzeit,’’ Sitzungsberichte der Heidel- 
berger Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch- 
historische Klasse. Jahrgang 1915, 4. Abhdl. [1915]). 
The text has been published most recently by Gadd, 
“Text of the ‘Babylonian Seisachtheia’ ’’ (Symbolae . . 
Koschaker, pp. 102-105). It was regarded as Kassite; 
but it is more likely that it belongs to the reign of Ammi- 
saduqa (ef. Symbolae ... Koschaker, p. 230, note 44). 
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MIDDLE ASSYRIAN 
VAT. 10079: 


7-22. 


VAT. 10691: 


JOURNAL OF CUNEIFORM StupiEs, Vou. IV (1950) 


O. Schroeder, KAV (1920), No. 190 (p. 105). Obv. i = 


O. Schroeder, KAV (1920), No. 192 (pp. 106 f.). Obv. = Stela: obv. v 39-46; rev. i = 


63-viii 8; rev. ii = Stela: obv. viii 25-37. 


VAT. 13050: 
13-15. 


NEO-ASSYRIAN™ 
K. 4223: 
op. cit., p. 38. Rev. i = 
K. 8905: 
= Stela: obv. xiv 56-65. 
K. 10483: 
obv. xiv 7-18. 
K. 10485: 
preserved; rev. ii = 


K. 10778: Unpublished.” Obv. i = 


O. Schroeder, KAV (1920), No. 191 (p. 105). Obv. i = 


Meissner, BA, III, pp. 498, 507. Ungnad, op. cit., p. 38. Rev. i = Stela: obv. xii 55-62; rev. ii = 


Stela: obv. ii 36-53; obv. ii = 


Stela: obv. v 49-51; obv. ii = 


Stela: obv. iii 


Stela: obv. vii 


Stela: obv. vi 


Meissner, BA, III (1896), pp. 495-97 (transliteration and translation) and p. 505 (copy). Ungnad, 
Stela: obv. ix 39-x 15; rev. il = 
Meissner, BA, III, pp. 497-98, 507. Ungnad, op. cit., p. 38. Rev. i = 


Stela: obv. x 66-xi 20, 29-36. 


Stela: obv. xiii 32-49; rev. ii 


Stela: 


Meissner, BA, III, pp. 499 and 507. Ungnad, op. cil., p. 39. Rev. i = Stela: corresponding text not 
Stela: rev. i 39-48; rev. iii = 
Stela: obv. ii 15-19; obv. ii = Stela: obv. iii 34-49. 


Stela: rev. ii 59-65. 


Stela: rev. xxiii 64-72; obv. ii = 
Stela: rev. xxi 95-xxii 2; rev. ii = 


Stela: 


Stela: corresponding text not preserved. Rev.: | 


Stela: rev. i 29-43; Rm. 2,388 col. 


K. 11571: Meissner, BA, III, pp. 499, 509. Ungnad, op. cit., p. 39. Obv. i = 
Stela: ?;% rev. = Stela: rev. xxviii 72-81. 
Sm. 26: Meissner, BA, III, pp. 500, 509. Ungnad, op. cit., p. 39. Rev. i = 
Stela: rev. xxii 76-83. 
Sm. 1008a: Meissner, BA, III, pp. 500, 511. Ungnad, op. cit., p. 39. Rev. i = Stela: obv. x 16-19; rev. ii = 
obv. xi 37-45. 
Sm. 1642: Meissner, BA, III, pp. 501, 511. Ungnad, op. cit., p. 39. = Stela: rev. xxi 39-44. 
Sm. 1672: Meissner, BA, III, pp. 501, 511. Ungnad, op. cit., p. 39. = Stela: corresponding text not preserved. 
Rm. 2,388 D.T. 81: Meissner, BA, III, pp. 501-03, 513-15. Ungnad, op. cit., p. 40. Obv.: Rm. 2,388 col. a = 
+ D.T. 81: Stela: obv. xvi 32-43; col. b + D.T. 81 cols. i-ili = 
D.T. 81 col. i = Stela: corresponding text not preserved; col. ii = 
a+ D.T. 81 col iii = Stela: rev. ii 49-61; Rm. 2,388 col. b = Stela: rev. iii 65-72. 
Pognon: Scheil, DP, X, p. 81: transliteration of obv. col. i (reproduced by Ungnad, op. cit., p. iv). Pognon, 


JA (11° ser.), [IX (1917), pp. 411-14. See photo, Plate I. Obv. i = Stela: obv. xv 7-21; obv. ii = 


obv. xvi 31-39; rev. i = Stela: rev. iii 66-72; rev. ii = 


20. K. 8321 (text: Meissner, BA, III, p. 521, and 
Ungnad, Keilschrifttexte, p. 41; for a transliteration 
see Kohler-Ungnad, Hammurabi’s Gesetz, II, p. 36 
note 1) was regarded as belonging to the Code text. Pro- 
fessor Landsberger has informed me, however, that the 
fragment is a join to K. 9287 (RS, LX [1901], p. 160, and 
Ebeling, Tod und Leben nach den Vorstellungen der 
Babylonier, I [1931] p. 15). 

K. 15046 (unpublished) is a copy of some (Old Baby- 
lonian?) laws (see King, Catalogue of the Cuneiform 
Tablets in the Kouyunjik Collection, Supplement [1914], 
no. 1580); but the traces which can be identified (SIG, 
and a verbal form: [i-za]-qa-ap-ma) do not fit anywhere 
in the known parts of the Code of Hammurabi. 

21. Bezold, Catalogue, III (1893) p. 1113: “Fragment 
out of the middle, 1} in. by 1f in.; 7 + 13 +... lines. 
Part of a mythological text.’’ Copied in the British Mu- 
seum by Dr. Geers, who kindly made his copy available 
to me. (See opposite column for drawing). The text 
offers the following variants: 


1. 4 Sa-ki-in mel-x : Stela iii 38-39 Sa-i-im mi-ri-tim 
1. 11 mu-tam-mi-ih 47: mu-tam-me-ih 


22. This col. of K. 11571 has evidently preserved a 
section of the law code which was not included in the 
version represented by the Stela. The text cannot be 
identified with any part of the Stela text. It should 
correspond to the Stela text around rev. col. xxiv 60, at 


Stela: 


colophon. { 

which point we are already far from the beginning of the c 
epilogue. 
I 

0 

0 

e 

b 

Se 

K.10778 (red clay) 

Drawing after copy by Geers » 
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Rm. 277: 


Meissner, BA, III, pp. 503-04, 532 and 517-19. Ungnad, op. cit., p. 40. Obv. i = Stela: obv. xv 60-xvi 
5; obv. ii = Stela: corresponding text not preserved; obv. iii = Stela: corresponding text not pre- 
served; rev. i = Stela: rev. ii 9-15; rev. ii = Stela: rev. iii 8-29; rev. iii = Stela: rev. iv 13-26. 
King, CT, XIII (1901), Pls. 46-47. Cf. Pilter, ‘““A Hammurabi Text from Ashshurbanipal’s Library” 
(PSBA, XXIX [1907], pp. 155-64 and 222-31). Ungnad, op. cit., p. 41. Obv. i = Stela: rev. xxiii 58-68; 
obv. ii = Stela: rev. xxiv 17-31; obv. iii = Stela: rev. xxiv 80-94; rev. i = Stela: rev. xxviii 14-35; 
rev. ii (with colophon) = Stela: rev. xxviii 83-91. 


Bu. 91-5-9,221: 


NEO-BABYLONIAN 


VAT. 991: Peiser, Jurisprudentiae Babylonicae quae supersunt (1890), pp. 33-36 (transliteration and transla- : 4 
tion). Copy of the text published by Ungnad, op. cit., p. 42. Obv. i = Stela: rev. viii 5-ix 9; obv. ii aan 
= Stela: rev. ix 52-71; obv. iii = Stela: rev. x 33-47. ; oe 
VAT. 1036: Peiser, op. cit., p. 33. Text: Ungnad, op. cit., p. 42. = Stela: rev. xii 60-71. ae 
VAT. 10104: O. Schroeder, KAV (1920), No. 7 (p. 22).%3 Obv. i = Stela: rev. xii 69-82; obv. ii = Stela: rev. xiii we 
48-58; obv. ili = Stela: rev. xiv 17; rev. i = Stela: rev. xix 50-54; rev. ii = Stela: rev. xx 8-20; rev. - 
iii = Stela: rev. xx 68-78. 
BE. 35271: Unpublished. See Eilers, Gesetzesstele Chammurabis” (AO, XXX1I, 3/4 [1932]), p.5,n. Das 
aus der Babylon-Expedition stammende Bruchstiick des Berliner Museums bildet die erste Tafel a 
einer die Gesetze Chammurabis enthaltenden Serie in neubabylonischem Schriftduktus, deren Unter- . 


schrift noch z.T. erkennbar ist. Freilich erschépft sich die Bedeutung der sauber hergestellten Ab- 
schrift in einigen unwesentlichen Varianten des gut tiberlieferten Proémium-Textes”’ (Eilers, loc. 
cit.). 


Scheil was the first to express the opinion that (the references for these quotations can easily be 


all the later texts were copies made from the 
Louvre Stela (DP, IV, p. 48). This view has been 
generally adopted, but there is in fact a variety 
of circumstances which speak against the as- 
sumption. 

Errors in the text of the Louvre Stela can 
frequently be corrected by means of the copies. 


found in the glossary to Kohler-Ungnad, Ham- 
murabi’s Gesetz, II, pp. 109-177). 

Other verbal forms which do not foliow the 
general tendency of the Stela inscription, but are 
spelled without doubling of the second radical, 
are: 


For instance, in the case of oby. xi 34 where the (chr) t-2a-kar 
Stela has ri, K. 4223 ii 33 gives the correct (ksi) t-ka-eu 
reading ar, and Stela rev. iv 20 il-lu(!)-% for (Imn) o/aireaiaan 


il-qé-vi, as in Rm. 277 rev. iii 9. 
Although there is a strong tendency in the 


(nsh) a-na-za-ah 


orthography of the Stela to indicate the doubling i-na-za-ah 
of consonants wherever it is grammatically or t-na-za-hu 
etymologically required, there is no absolute (nsq) alte 
consistency in this practice. Thus we find side (nsr) ee 
by side in the Stela verbal forms like: ee 


(zuz) 
(ndi) us-ta-di us-ta-ad-di 
(nks) i-na-ki-su i-na-ak-ki-is 
(nkr) ui-na-ki-ir u-na-ak-ki-ir 
ut-ta-ka-ru ul-ta-ak-ka-ru 
(nsh) in-na-za-hu in-na-az-za-ah 
(ptr) i-pa-tar i-pa-at-ta-ar 
(Skn) i-Sa-ka-nu i-Sa-ak-ka-nu 
(Snz) us-ta-Sa-na us-ta-Sa-an-na 


23. VAT 10104 is Neo-Babylonian according to 
Schroeder, KAV, p. vii (b): ‘‘Neubabyl. Abschrift der 
Gesetze Hammurabi’s’’; but cf. Eilers, AO, XX XI, 3/4, 
p. 41, note 1: ““KAV 7, mittelass.” 


(sbt) z-sa-ba-tu 
(Sql) i-Sa-qal 


for which no other spelling is attested in the 
Stela. To these verbal forms can be added the 
spelling of the nouns kunukkum and nudunnim, 
which occur in forms like: 


ku-nu-uk-kam 
nu-du-un-na-am 


ku-nu-kam 
nu-du-na-am 


(For the spelling with single or double consonant, 
ef. Goetze in Orientalia, NS VI [1937], p. 12, 
note 4). 

A comparison between the Stela and the other 


et, 
. 
: 
= 
A 
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manuscripts shows that the cases in which 
defective spellings (like 7-za-kar for izakkar) 
occur are not identical in the Stela and in the 


Scheil I, i 2 1-ZU-UZ-ZU 
PBS, V, 93, v 13 t-li-iq-qi 
Ni. 2358, rev. iii 20 7-na-as-sa-ru 
YBT I, 34, 1112 @-zu-zu 

ili t-zu-zu 

iii 8 
Rm. 277, 1 17 


Kx. 10483, ii 10 i-na-di-in 


Since only a small percentage of the entire 
text is preserved in manuscripts other than the 
Stela, it is not possible to work out a statistical 
survey to show whether a better text than that 
of the Stela is not altogether offered by the other 
manuscripts.* This was already suggested in 
connection with Rm. 2, 388 (note 7). At any 
rate, observations of this kind—which may find 
further support in the text K. 11571 (ef. note 
22)—do not point to the Stela as a source from 
which the later copies could have been derived. 
They rather seem to indicate that the Stela text 
and the text of the copies are derived from a 
common source which had the correct forms, 
where errors have come into later copies, and 
which showed a uniformity of language which 
Was not maintained in any of the sources known 
to us. The Stela and the later copies would then 
be secondary sources in relation to the primary 
source X: 

Louvre Stela 
later copies 

The inscription X may very well have been an 
official edition of the Code, like the Louvre Stela. 
From the diorite fragments found at Susa we 
know that there were other editions of the Code 
similar to the great Stela. 

In the source X certain characteristic features 
would seem to have been extant which are re- 
produced in the greater part of the later copies, 
whereas they are omitted in the Louvre Stela. 

Division of the text into sections or paragraphs 
is found (a) in the diorite fragments from Susa, 
the two Old Babylonian inscriptions from Nippur, 

24. The author is preparing a study on the genealogy 
of the manuscripts, in which all variants will be classi- 


fied systematically and discussed in detail. Special atten- 
tion will be paid to Babylonian dialects in these sources. 


i-na-as-sa-ar-ma 


various groups of fragments. For example, we 


find 


Stela Xvi 22 7-zu-zu 
rev. i 19 7-li-qi 
rev. xiv 47 7-na-sa-ru 
rev. 55 7-zu-uz-zu 
rev. xiii 50 7-zu-uz-zu 
rev. xill 56 ¢-li-qi-t 
xv 76 t-na-sa-ar-ma 
xiv 17 i-na-ad-di-in 


oe 


he Meecquenem text, YBT I, 34, the Neo- 
Assyrian group of texts, and in the Neo-Babylo- 
nian text VAT 991, but isomitted (b) in the Louvre 
Stela, YBT IX, 34, and VAT 10104 and 10691. 

The texts of the former group, (a), use the 
determinative sign SAG with the logograms 
ARAD and GEME, in so far as these words 
occur. This criterion would apparently assign 
Boissier’s text to the same group (I. 3). The usage 
is (b) absent from the Stela, VAT 1036 (I. 10), 
and VAT 10104 (obv. i 8). It is not attested in 
YBT IX, 34 and VAT 10691. 

The texts of group (a), with the exception of 
Ni. 2358,*° prefer phonetic complements with the 
logograms A.SAG,, KU.BABBAR, and SE,” 
whereas (b) these logograms are written without 
complements in the great majority of cases in 
the Stela (only exceptions: A.SAGy-wn obv. 
xii 5, ASSAGy-am xiii 6, SE-am xv 2, ITU-im 
rev. xxiii, 11 and 15). YBT IX, 34 follows the 
Stela in the logogram A.SAG,, but spells Se’ wm 
out phonetically. There is no evidence from 
VAT 1036, 10104, 10691. 

VAT 10079 should possibly be listed under 
group (a); note Sa(!)-ap-ha-tim (sign DA mis- 
copied for SA), i 15, against Stela ii 50: sas-ap-ha- 
tim (against Stela rev. vii 69); the presence of the 


25. Not attested in PBS, V, 93; YBT I 34; and VAT 
991. Neo-Assyrian group: attested K. 11571 obv. i 4; 
Pognon rev. i 3; Bu. 91-5-9, 221 obv. i 7 SAG is omitted 
Rm. 2, 388, rev. b 4. 


26. E: rev. i 23; iii 10 (and 13: dittogr.); iv 11. 
A.SAG«: rev. iv 11. 
KU.BABBAR: obv. iii 6. 
GIS.SAR: rev. iv 11. 


27. Not attested in Mecquenem; Boissier; YBT I, 34; 
VAT 991 (i 1 is doubtful). To Neo-Assyrian A.SAG,-am 
Rm. 277 obv. i 15; Rm. 2, 388 obv. a 4; K. 89051 9 (?); 
and SE-am Pognon obv. i 14, may be added UKUS-am 
K. 4223 ii 15, and DAM.GAR-ru, ibid. ii 19. 
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sign SAGs; with the Sumerian reading sas can 
best be explained as belonging in a. scribal 
tradition of the South, where Sumerian influence 
was still strong. 

On the basis of these observations, with due 
regard to the loose nature of the evidence, I 
would propose the following chart as a_pre- 
liminary illustration of the relation between the 
manuscripts: 


,/ PBS V 93 
(Ni. 2358 
x 
if 
YBT IX, 34 Louvre Stela + Diorite fragments 
+ Mecquenem 
 Boissier 
3 
+ VAT 10691 - VAT 10079? 
+ VAT 13050? 
+ Neo-Assyrian groups 
| 
VAT 1036 VAT 991? 
“VAT 10104 


The question of the relation between the two 
Nippur tablets and the Stela has not been satis- 
factorily solved. Schorr originally denied the 
existence of a version prior to the Stela,?> but 
accepted the theory when the Nippur tablets 
had been published.*® It was again rejected, 
however, by Koschaker.*’ Their arrangement in 
the chart rests on the assumption that they are 
drafts and anterior to a codification in Stela 
editions. 

The lines should be interpreted as denoting 
copying directly from an original Old Babylonian 
source, or a scribal tradition through a series of 
manuscripts." The broken line from the Stela 


28. Urkunden des altbabylonischen Zivil- und Pro- 
zessrechts (= VAB, V [1913]), p. 254. 

29. Roeznik oryental., I, pp. 172 and 174. 

30. Rechtsvergleichende Studien, p. 218: “Es kann 
kein Zweifel bestehen, dass sowohl Museum V 93 wie 
BE XXXI 19 Abschriften des Gesetzes sind, und nicht 
etwa Elaborate aus den Vorlagen, auf denen der K. H. 
aufgebaut ist.’ 

31. A scribal tradition over a long period did not 
always involve an internal deterioration of the text. 


to VAT 10691, ete., indicates that these texts 
may have been copied from our Stela or on the 
basis of it, through intermediate links, as they 
are the manuscripts of the entire material 
which seem most closely related to the text of 
the Louvre Stela.” 

The source X, with its derivates, follows a 
scribal tradition of Northern Babylonia. The 


Cf. on this subject Bezold, ‘“‘Verbalsuffixformen als 
Alterskriterien babylonisch-assyrischer Inschriften’’ 
(Sitzungsberichte der Heidelb. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Philos.-hist. Klasse 1910, Abhdl. 9 [1910]), pp. 
19 f. Most of the variants in the copies of the Code, even 
those from the latest periods, can be assigned to the 
Old Babylonian period, especially to the spoken lan- 
guage as it is known through letters and contracts. On 
the spoken language of this period ef. O. E. Ravn, Om 
nominernes bgjning i babylonsk-assyrisk (1909), pp. 
79-83, and French résumé p. 115. On the relation between 
literary and spoken languages cf. Meillet, Apergu d’une 
histoire de la langue grecque (5th edition [1938?]), pp. 
122-125. 

32. There is only one variant between VAT 10104 and 
the Stela: id-di-nu-si-im (Stela rev. xii 82) against VAT 
10104 obv. i 15: [. ..]-8¢. The arrangement of the text 
in the tablets agrees well with that of the Stela. 

33. We can list the following features which in the 
present writer’s opinion are indications of the North 
Babylonian character of the source X: 

(a) Goetze, in Neugebauer and Sachs, Mathematical 
Cuneiform Texts (= ‘‘American Oriental Series,’? XXIX 
{1945]), p. 147, section 7: ‘‘Northern texts prefer as 
complements syllables consisting of vowel + consonant 
(i.e. spelled syllables), southern texts, however, syllables 
consisting of consonant + vowel + consonant (i.e 
spoken syllables) whenever such syllables are available.’”’ 

(b) Note s- in stinu, Ni. 2358 iii 16 and 22: su-un, 
against Stela rev. x 20 and 26: zu-wn; and s-in sigu, Sm. 
1642, 1. 6: su-gd-[am], Stela rev. xxxi 41: zu(?)-qd-am. 
Compare Goetze, op. cit., p. 146, section 2. 

(c) The -s(s)- which results from an assimilation of 
-t8- is rendered with s in the texts of group (a), where 
attested; with z in the Stela: 


Mecquenem, i 9: DUMU.SAL-su Stela rev. ix 68: 
DUMU.SAL- 
zu 

Stela obv. x 11; 
x 66; xi 9; xi 
36: B-zu 

Sm. 26, i 4: pi-ha-su Stela rev. xxi 

97: pi-ha-zu 

VAT 991, ii 17: DUMU.SAL-su Stela rev. ix 68: 


K.4223, i 34; ii 
1, ii 11; ii 34: 


DUMU.SAL- 
zu 


75: a&-Sa-zu 


(In speaking of ‘assimilation of -i8-’’ I am using the 
traditional statement of the current grammars without 
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question of its nature cannot be separated from 
the question of the dating of the Louvre Stela 
in the reign of Hammurabi. In the prologue, 
reference is made to Larsa as being under the 
supremacy of Babylon (ii 32-33). Therefore the 
Stela cannot be earlier than Hammurabi’s 31st 
year. In his article ‘‘When and Where Was the 
Code Hammurabi Promulgated?,’’*> Lyon was 
inclined to think that the promulgation took 
place shortly after the king’s accession, and re- 
garded the date-formula for his 2nd year: 


nig-si-sé kalam-ma in-gar ,** 


as referring to this event,” but he realized that 
“the promulgation of the code and the setting up 
of this copy [the Louvre Stela]’’ were not neces- 
sarily contemporaneous events (p. 123). 

it may be tant source X is 


wishing to commit myself at this point to an opinion 
concerning the actual underlying phonetic facts). 

(d) The sign PI, Stela rev. xxiv 20, is used for p? in 
South Babylonian at the time of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon (Goetze, op. cit., p. 146 f., section 4). Bu. 91-5-9, 
221, ii 5, here gives BI which can only go back to a BI in 
the (Babylonian) original. That an Assyrian scribe 
should have substituted BI for PI when copying a Baby- 
lonian original, is highly improbable. 

(e) The ¢ of ittarad is rendered Stela x 6: it-DA-ra-ad, 
K.4223, i 29: it-T’A-ra-ad. It has been found that in the 
Old Babylonian system of writing fa is rendered with 
the sign DA in the South, whereas TA is used in the 
North (ef. Goetze, op. cit., p. 146, section 1). (d) and (e) 
would thus indicate a North Babylonian source for 
Bu. 91-5-9, 221, and K.4223, and for the group of frag- 
ments together with which the latter constitutes a com- 
plex of texts (see p. 179f). 

(f) Cf. p. 184, on the text VAT 10079. 

34. See Ungnad in Reallexikon der Assyriologie, II 
(1938), s. v. ‘‘Datenlisten,’”’ p. 180, No. 133 (overthrow 
of Rim-Sin reported in the date-formula for the 31st 
year). 

35. JAOS, XXVIT (1906), pp. 123-134. 

36. Ungnad, ‘‘Datenlisten,‘‘ p. 178, No. 104. 

37. Lyon considered the Sumerian nig-si-sé in-gar 
(ef. the Lipit-IStar inscription published by Stephens, 
YBT IX 26, lines 17-19) an equivalent of Akkadian 
migaram iskun, and connected it with the passage in 
the Stela obv. v 20-23. For the correct interpretation of 
the phrase miSaram Sakdnu see Schorr, VAB, V p. 254, 
with references; Koschaker, ZA XLIII (1936), pp. 219 f.; 
and Landsberger, ‘Die babylonischen Termini fiir 
Gesetz und Recht”? (Symbolae . . . Koschaker, p. 219 ff.), 
p. 230. 

The translation in Lipit-IStar’s own Akkadian ver- 
sion is kittam Sakdnu (see, e.g., Gadd, The Early Dynas- 
ties of Sumer and Akkad [1921], Pl. 3: B. M. 114683, col. 
ii, lines 7-12). 


the monument referred to in the date-formula for 
the 22nd year: 


alam Ha-am-mu-ra-bi lugal nig-si-sdé,* 


but it may also be that the source X is an in- 
scription drawn up at a much earlier time in the 
reign of Hammurabi. If the theory of its existence 
be accepted, it should entail a new attitude in the 
evaluation of variant readings offered by copies 
of the Code text, as any fragment may yield 
valuable new information and contribute to the 
reconstruction of the history of its origin. 


Excursus on w-Se-ti-iqg ii 71. 


In two (possibly four) cases Rm. 2,388 offers 
a better text than the Stela, which has tradition- 
ally been cherished as a standard monument of 
classical Old Babylonian. Where a ventive is 
required, only the new text gives it: w-sa-[bi]- 
la-[as-Su}, $a Si-bu-l[a-am|](?), a-Sar Su-bu-l[a-am](?), 
against the Stela usdbils’u and Sa, resp. asar 
Sabuli. It should be noted that the Stela in no 
place gives a ventive of Sébulu. 

Against the i-Se-te-iq of the Stela the new text 
gives [x x x|-ti-iqg, which I propose to restore as 
[i-Se-it]-ti-ig. As a matter of fact the signs t-Se-it- 
[x x] are furnished by Pognon’s fragment (JA, 
11° série, LX [1917], p. 414, 1. 6), which I consider 
a join to Rm. 2,388 (see above). 

The interpretation of this verb in the context 
has been the subject of considerable discussion. 
Driver and Miles suggest that the verb is a 
present of the III, and that it might here have 
been used elliptically of allowing a stipulated 
time to pass; see Symbolae...Koschaker (= 
Studia et Documenta, II [1939]), pp. 71f., with 
note 27. Meek accepted their interpretation of 
i-Se-te-iq as a present (JNES, V, p. 69), but 
reconsidered the matter to prove that the form is 
manifestly preterit (JNES, VII, pp. 182f.). 

The spelling offered by the Stela, w-Se-te-iq, 
is not a good verbal form. The good Babylonian 
form of eféqgu II]; pres. is uSetteq (not attested in 
the Stela; cf. CT, II, pl. 20, No. 233, 1. 9: nu- 
Se-it-te-iq, ibid. 1. 15: vi-Se-it-te-qu-ni-in-ni-ma [Old 
Babylonian]; Harper letter No. 275, rev. 11: 
ti-Se-it-te-qu; No. 238, rev. 12: 
[Neo-Babylonian dialect]; cf. also Stela_ rev. 
viii 39: w-Se-ir-ri-ib-%i, and rev. xiv 46: t-Se-z- 
2i-bu-Su-nu-ti). The III, pret. is usétiq (not 


38. Ungnad, ‘‘Datenlisten,‘‘ p. 179, No. 124. 
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attested in the Stela, but written u-Se-ti-iq/tiq, 
passim in all periods and dialects; ef. Stela vi 
11: 

The spelling «-Se-le-ig cannot easily be ex- 
plained as =usélig, as is done by Meek (JNES, 
VII p. 183a); the presence of the sign TE (not 
TI) is not insignificant. 

As the section of the text in which these 
paragraphs fall (Stela rev. col. iii) is written 
very crowdedly, it may be that the sign IT was 
left out because of lack of space, and that 2a-Se- 
te-iqg stands for an intended %-Se-(it)-te-iq. 

Whether the verb under discussion belongs to 
the protasis or the apodosis, can best be de- 
termined on syntactical evidence. Contrary to 
Driver and Miles, and to his own previous 
contribution, in JNES, VII, 1. c., Meek took it as 
marking the end of the protasis. This, however, is 
hardly possible; for according to the syntactical 
system of the Code we cannot have a é-form 
followed by a simple form in one sentence. Since 
i-Se-le-ig is a III,- and itt-ta-an-din 70) a 
IV.-form (for a discussion of it-ta-an-din see 
Poebel, AS, [X p. 43 [now von Soden, Symbolae 
.. -Hrozny, II (1949), p. 364]), the conclusion is 
that 7t-ta-an-din marks the end of the protasis, 
and that accordingly the apodosis begins with 
the DAM.GAR i-se-te-iq. Hence it follows that 
i-Se-te-iq is intended as a present (confirmed by 
Rm. 2, 388 + Pognon). § 118 is in fact the 
second part of § 117 both from a logical and a 
grammatical point of view. The structural 
parallelism between the two sections would also 
indicate that in both cases 7t-ta-an-din marks the 
end of the protasis. 

Note that in economic texts from the Diyala 
region, the present tense of the III; of etéqu is 
written (once w-Se-te-iq), plur. vi-Se-te-qi. 
There is no known exception to this orthography. 
For references to the texts published by Lutz, 
Legal and Economie Documents from Ashjaly 
(University of California Publications in Semitic 
Philology X/1 [1931]), see Mirjam Seif, Uber die 
altbabylonischen Rechts- und Wirtschaftsurkun- 
den aus [sé4li (Lwé6w 1938), glossary p. 50, s. v. 
See also CT, VIII, 37 b (from ESnunna), 1. 11. 
Observe that a parallel expression occurs in the 
ESnunna Code (IM 52614 rev., iv 10). In Goetze’s 
copy (Sumer, IV [1948], p. 95) and transliter- 
ation (1. ¢., p. 88) the verb is read as v-Se-li-tk-ma; 
but the sign is TE, not LI, as seen from the 


photograph (I. ¢., pl. IV), which gives us the 
following text: UD-mi si-bt ITU I-KAM i-Se- 
te-iqg-ma E.GAL-lum Su-ur-qa-am it-ti-8u i-ta-wi. 
[See now also von Soden, Symbolae . . . Hrozny, 
II, p. 372]. 

The Diydla region, linguistically a province, 
has preserved a number of archaic forms in its 
dialect and system of writing. Perhaps, in the 
spelling «/w-Se-te-ig an older orthography re- 
mained in which the doubling of a consonant was 
not expressed as in Old Akkadian and Old As- 
syrian (cf. Poebel, OLZ 25 [1922], 510). The 
ui-Se-te-iq of the Stela might be a similar survival. 
There are certain traces of an older orthography 
in this inscription; note especially the variant 
i-kal (rev. xv 13) against the usual 7-ik-ka-al 
(rev. xiii 1, xv 57, xv 73). The orthography of 
i-Se-te-iq, and the entire phrase, is perhaps due to 
the influence of the ESnunna laws on the Code of 
Hammurabi. 

The meaning of the verb in the context seems 
to have been established beyond doubt as “to 
let a certain amount of time pass by” (not “to 
transfer, to resell’), since a specific duration is 
indicated in the ESnunna Code. This supports the 
material collected by Driver and Miles, loc. cit., 
note 27. Another occurrence of etégu III in this 
sense is found in KAR, No. 223, rev. 11: a-di 
ITU U.TU t-Se-it-te-qu-ma. Cf. Oppenheim, 
JAOS, LXI (1941), p. 266, note 85. For eléqu 
I in the sense of time passing by, see Thureau- 
Dangin, Huititme Campagne de Sargon, p. 
5, note 11, to which may be added KAJ, 61, 
(9) e-da-nu e-ti-iqg-ma (10) KI.LAM.MES 
um il-lu-ku (11) AN.NA 7-hi-at, and other oc- 
currences of this phrase, passim in KAJ. 

In the translation of the economic texts, etc., 
i-Se-te-iqg-ma has often been regarded as a con- 
ditional clause (e.g., Schorr in VAB, V, No. 69, 
l. 11; Seif, op. cit., throughout); but as I have 
endeavoured to show, the verb is a present and 
belongs to the apodosis. I would translate ac- 
cordingly: “‘he lets pass by (a term), and then .. .” 
(ESnunna Code: “he lets seven days [or?] a 
month pass by, and then...’’), comparing the 
passage to, e.g. CT, VI, 40a, 15-16: ITU ma-mi- 
tim i-ga-mar-ma us-si; and Schorr, VAB, V, 
No. 124, rev. 1-3. It is rather striking that the 
verb is not followed by -ma in the Hammurabi 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 


H.H. Business Documents of the New-Baby- 
lonian Period. (Ur Excavations, Texts IV. Publica- 
tions of the Joint Expedition of the British Museum 
and of the University Museum, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia to Mesopotamia). London, 
1949. 69 pp., 65 plates. 


After a period of silence caused by the war, the docu- 
ments excavated in Ur begin to speak to us again. The 
present volume contains more than 200 legal and epis- 
tolary texts which cover the period from Shamash- 
shumukin to the first years of the Seleucid era. They are 
given in impressively neat and readable copies from the 
hands of Dr. H. H. Figulla, who also wrote the introduc- 
tion, the customary catalogues, the lists of personal 
and geographical names, ete., which all prove very use- 
ful. The “Select Vocabulary,’’ given on pp. 60-67, is of 
somewhat problematic value. Since the principle accord- 
ing to which the entries have been selected is neither 
stated anywhere nor easily deducible from its contents, 
I prefer not to discuss or criticize the entries of the 
vocabulary, especially because they are, in a number of 
cases, based on misreadings or misunderstandings.' 

Before discussing some of the passages which are of 
interest to the lexicographer, it should be pointed out 
that certain texts do not belong in a volume entitled 
“Business Documents.’”’ Apart from No. 208, a com- 
mentary text which was correctly recognized by Dr. 
Figulla (p. 15), and No. 178, an excerpt from a medical 
series, as seen recently by E. Ebeling,? we have, in Nos. 
149-152, another group of extraneous tablets. They 
enumerate beads of stone and metal, either laconically 
(Nos. 149, 151) or with added numerical indications 
(No. 152). Only the text No. 150 indicates, in line 10 
(ef. also line 19), the purpose for which these beads are 
destined: 41 NA,.MES SU.GIDIM;.MA Sim-mat SU™ 
u GIR; ‘41 beads against (the diséase called) the hand 
of a ghost’ (in case of) a paralysis' of hands and feet.’ 
The mentioned beads in these and similar texts, ef. e.g. 
the exact parallel to No. 152 in V R 30 No. 5 (Sm 914), 
and in R. C. Thompson, Catalogue . . . Bodleian Library 
p. 40, Coll. E No. 2; Langdon BE XXXI 50; Ebeling 
KAR 213, ete., were to be strung around the afflicted 
parts of the body. Apart from the metals gold, silver, tin 


1. A list of such mistakes, which can easily be en- 
larged, can be found e.g. in San Nicold’s review in 
Orientalia NS XIX p. 220ff. 

2. Cf. the publication quoted on p. 195. 

3. The nature of this disease is indicated in the de- 
scription contained in the explanatory text Clay BRM 
IV 32:3 (ef. R. C. Thompson in JRAS 1925 p. 452) which 
runs as follows: ‘‘his ears (those of the patient) ring, 
MA.GAL it-té-ni-pi, he cannot bring his teeth near 
food.” 

4. For Simmatu in this meaning, ef. e.g. CT XXIII 
41:15 and 46:27 and the remarks of Ebeling in Symb. 
Hrozny (ArO XVII) p. 193. 
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and copper, we find in these lists Semitic (pariitu, Sélibu, 
si, sahhi, aSpti, sdpu, KA tamtim) as well as Sumerian 
designations of stones (or charms, ef. “(LAMA). Of the 
latter, I mention here only those not listed in Deimel 
SL, such as KUR.GAR.RA.NU, SURUN.GUD (ef. also 
KAR 219 II:28, ete.), KA.BAR, PES,.AB(!).BA(!) 
LAL, KA.UD and SIM.BLZIL.DA. 

The group Nos. 146-148 with its enumerations of 
spices and spiced cakes, ete., seems likewise out of place 
amidst the legal, ete. documents of the publication. 
Note that No. 146:1-5 = 147:9-13, and No. 146:6-13 = 
147 :1-8, which means that one has to interchange ‘‘obv.”’ 
and “rev.” on the copy of No. 147. 

No. 1:8 and 19. The formula ildéni u Sarri appearing 
in both the speeches containing the offer of adoption 
(lines 6-11) and its acceptance (lines 14-25), represents 
clearly the oath reduced to a minimum. With regard 
to its place in the formal structure of the document as 
well as to its function, the present formula seems to be 
unique within the rich documentation of Neo-Babylonian 
legal texts. 

No. 6:2. The variant GIS.SIG.KUL (in the phrase 
EB ip-ku sip-pu rak-su rug-gu-bu GIS.IG GIS.SIG.KUL 
kun-nu) seems to constitute a contamination of the 
logogram GIS.SAG.KUL (e.g. Contenau TCL XII 10:1) 
and the typically Neo-Babylonian spelling GIS sik-kur 
(e.g. UET IV 8:11). 

No. 7:23. Instead of IM.RI.A, this line seems to have 
IM.KUR.A. 

No. 8:14. Read su-qu qat(!)-nu. 

No. 9:9. The words DA dal-ba-ni la-si-ti mean here: 
“adjacent: the common alley (or corridor) without 
exit.”” For la-si-ti (= asiti) ef. mu-su-% la-su-u% in 
Ungnad VS V 67:2, while the East-India House inscrip- 
tion of Nebukadnezzar II (VAB IV p. 128 IV :51) demon- 
strates that dalbanu can also refer to roofed corridors or 
galleries. 

No. 9:13. A garment called TOG.KUR.RA is men- 
tioned as pertaining to the purchase-price, probably to 
be given as an atru (‘‘additional payment’’)®. Cf. for 
parallel instances the texts Dougherty YOS VI 18:11, 
Clay BE VIII/1 43:35-37, the kudurru Ungnad VS I 70 
IV :33, ete. Far more frequently than the garment TUG. 
KUR.RA, we find in the same context pieces of apparel 
which are referred to as lubaru, s/sib/ptu and mus/sib/- 
ptu. Since Dr. Figulla has accepted (cf. p. 63) the as- 
sertion of Ungnad (‘‘Glossar’” to NRV I p. 96) that 
musiptu is the reading of the logogram TCG.KUR. 
RA, I present here in extenso the evidence concerning 
TUG.KUR.RA (ef. also San Nicolo in “Festschrift fiir 
Leopold Wenger”’ Vol. II p. 15 f.) drawing mainly up- 
on the passages collected and discussed in my (un- 
published) “Material Culture of the Neo-Babylonian 
Period.” 

The plural written TOG.KUR.RA-d-tu in Kriick- 
mann TuM II/III 2:28, and the passage Strassmaier 


5. Cf. San Nicold, Schlussklauseln, ete. p. 17. 
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Camb 398:1 TCG.KUR.RA.MES e-Su-tu clearly prove 
that the unknown Akkadian reading of TCG.KUR.RA 
has to be an adjective and masculine in gender. Musiptu 
(pl. musipéti) can therefore not represent the reading 
of TCG.KUR.RA. 

The nature of the garment called TCG.KUR.RA can 
approximately be determined by the following observa- 
tions: the text Strassmaier Camb 398:1-3 indicates the 
size of such a TUG.KUR.RA as follows: 2 TCG. KUR.RA 
e&-Su-tu 8 KUS GID.DA-a’ 8(?) [KUS DAGAL]-a’ & 
12 MA.NA KI.LA-Si-nu “two new T.-garments, 8 
cubits long each, 8(?) [cubits wide] each and their weight 
(being together) 12 minas.’”’ The weights of the TUG. 
KUR.RA-garments are given elsewhere as 3 minas 
(Dougherty GCCI I 13:1-2), 5 minas (op. eit. 43:13-15), 
and 8 minas (op. cit. 161:1-2). The indicated size of the 
garment seems to suggest that the TCG.KUR.RA was, 
in fact, not a garment but a large piece of fabric,® prob- 
ably a blanket. A decisive proof for such an interpreta- 
tion is offered by the text Strassmaier Nbn 662 where 
44 TUG.KUR.RA distributed among various persons 
(or otherwise disposed of) are accounted for in lines 5 
to rev. 15. Two of these persons receive, according to 
lines 12-13, each mi-Sil(!) TOG.KUR.RA “half a T.- 
blanket.” 

The numerous references for TCG.KUR.RA from the 
Neo-Babylonian text material are in harmony with this 
explanation. Whenever the outfitting of soldiers is re- 
corded, as e.g. in Strassmaier Dar 253:6, Dougherty 
GCCI II 135:1-2, 211:10-14, ete., the TOG.KUR.RA 
always appears beside the main piece of apparel, the 
Str’am (ef. below p. 191). This is also the case in the 
texts Strassmaier Nbn 824:19, 21-22, Cyr 6:1, Camb 262:1, 
5, 7, Dar 253:6, Evetts Nrg 28:7-8, ete. Cf. furthermore 
the letters Contenau TCL IX 83:26-28, where a TUG. 
KUR.RA is said to have been taken away from a couch 
(utullu), and Clay YOS IIT 11 :14-15, which indicates that 
wool was packed in such blankets. Size and function of 
the TCG.KUR.RA-blanket are, finally, illustrated by 
the late ritual text AO 6479 (cf. Thureau-Dangin Rit. 
ace. pp. 4 and 14) col. I1:19 (ef. also [V:14) which pre- 
scribes as follows: LU.UGs GUD &4-a-S% ina 1-en TUG. 
KUR.RA SA; ta-qib-bir “the carcass of this bull you shall 
bury (wrapped) in one red T.-blanket.’” 

6. The few indications concerning the size of textiles 
as used in commercial transactions, come from the 
Cappadocian and the Nuzi texts. Cf. for the former 
Lewy TC III 17:35-37 (9 and 8 cubits), for the latter 
Chiera Nu 311:2-4 (14 and 5 cubits), HSS V 36:8-9 (15 
and 10), 87:13-14 (15 and 5), 95:8-10 (15 and 5), Pfeiffer 
HSS IX 98:17-18 (15 and 5), 103:10-12 (14 and 4), 155:5-6 
(15 and 5), Contenau TCL IX 29:6-7 (15 and 5) ete. and 
in unpublished texts. 

7. Two letters of our period seem, however, to in- 
dicate that TUG.KUR.RA and musiptu could be used 
interchangeably: Clay YOS III 73:6 reports the theft 
of 2 TUG.KUR.RA.MES si-da-a-ta [..... | 
EREN.MES and refers to these objects again in lines 
20-30 with the words: si-da-a-ta 84 EREN.MES 
(against Ebeling, Briefe aus Uruk 


It should also be noted that these blankets are some- 
times used to pay the rent of a house (Strassmaier Nbn 
703:1-3), wages (Nbn 651:1-3, Cyr 313:12), taxes (Nbn 
814:3, Camb 21:1, 398:3), ete. This use made of the TUG. 
KUR.RA as a kind of negotiable commodity is to be con- 
trasted with the fact that the silver value of these blan- 
kets (when indicated) ranges from 3 shekel (GCCI 
114:1-2) to 74 shekels (Camb 340:1) with most of the 
instances referring to prices from 3 to 5 shekels. 

No. 10:1. This document concerns the sale of a house 
called E kam/gém-mar. The same designation of a house 
(or of a part thereof) recurs in Nos. 6:2 (pa-an gdm- 
mar’), 7:1, 38:1 and 2 (E gam-mar lib-bu-t gam-mar), 
39:1, 193:10 and 33. Note also Nos. 11:9, 11, 22 and rev. 6 
for the combination Eu gém-mar. More revealing than 
all these passages is the text No. 52:22 where the phrase 
E ip-s%i & gam-mar clearly corresponds to the well at- 
tested E ipsu (uw) abtu “house in good or bad repair.’® 
A house called E gaém-mar seems therefore to be a house 
in ruins as can also be seen from the text No. 38:1 dealing 
with the renting of such a house which is to be rebuilt 
(line 9: a-na_ e-pis-an-nu-tu a-na dul-lu SIGs.HLA 
GLMES a GIS.UR). The compensation for the repair 
work consists of rent-free occupancy for 20 years. Since 
all quoted texts (exception: No. 6 from Dér-Su-ki-ti) 
come from Ur (time: Nabopolassar to Artaxerxes IT), the 
expression gém-mar is probably dialectal. 

No. 11:1. The sale of a house a-na nap-pa-su & ga4m-mar 
refers to a transaction for which the Neo-Babylonian 
texts use various terms. Cf. e.g. Pohl, An. Or. VIII 2:1, 
Strassmaier Stockholm 6:1-2, Dougherty GCCI I 398:6 
with the formulation sa na-pa-si e-pi-si or Kriickmann 
TuM II/III 274:1, Contenau TCL XII 295:1(!) and 
(the kudurru) Ungnad VS I 70 IIL:17, with nagaru in- 


p. 62f.). The letter Contenau TCL IX 83 refers likewise 
to a stolen garment, once (line 11) with s“*'mu-sip-ti-ia 
and then (line 15, ete.) with TCG.KUR.RA. 

Without attempting to deny the importance of these 
passages, I still consider the proofs given above for 
my interpretation of TOG.KUR.RA as blanket as 
decisive. It is possible that the analogous use made of 
the musiptu and the TCG.KUR.RA —that is, their use 
as essential and typical parts of the wardrobe of soldiers, 
workers and slaves—gave rise to the promiscuous us- 
age attested in the above-quoted two letters. 

To counterbalance the evidence contained in these 
letters, I refer finally to another Neo-Babylonian letter, 
Contenau TCL IX 85, which mentions in a badly dam- 
aged passage TCG.KUR.RA and musiptu side by side— 
that is, if my restorations prove to be correct: 
TUG.KUR.RA, [qabli(?)], 

8. For the expression pdén gammar cf. the analogous 
terms describing sections of the private house of the 
Neo-Babylonian period: FE pa-ni 84 E.GAL.LU (Strass- 
maier Nbn 48:4-5), E.IM.[. .. | pa-ni-su (Dar 579:7), 
pa-ni 34 B.KUR.RA (Clay BRM 1 78:13). 

9. Cf. my remarks in AOS XXXII p. 162f. and 270 
concerning the Sumerian and Old-Babylonian forms of 
this phrase. 
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stead of napdsu in the same phrase. The ritual for the 
repair of a sanctuary in ruins (ef. BE 13987:1, Weiss- 
bach, Miszellen no. XV, and O 174:1, Thureau-Dangin, 
Rit. ace. pp. 9 and 40) uses in this context the words 
nagadru and ussusu (with the latter, lines 17 and 21, 
showing naqdru and epésu). In the Neo-Assyrian letter 
Harper ABL 91:15, we find putturu and rasdpu instead 
of napdsu/nagaéru and gamaru/epésu/ussusu. Note fur- 
thermore that the Middle-Babylonian letter Radau BE 
XVII 66 :24 has napdlu and epésu in exactly the same con- 
text (misunderstood by Waschow MAOG X/1-2 p. 43). 
The meaning of all these phrases is clearly ‘‘to rebuild,”’ 
i.e. “to tear down (a house) and to build (it anew).”’ 
The use of gamdru in the sense of ‘‘to complete”’ is not in 
harmony with that of gém-mar established in the pre- 
ceding remark (E ga4m-mar “house in ruins’’), yet the 
quoted evidence seems to speak distinetly in favor 
of the proposed interpretations of E gam-mar as well as 
of a-na nap-pa-su gam-mar. 

No. 14:24. Read IM.RI.A ni-su(!)-tté sa-lat. 

No. 15:13. Read ka-sap ga-mir(!)-ti. 

No. 21:20. This passage indicates that the small sum 
of 13 shekels of silver was given as an additional pay- 
ment (pi-i a-tar) ‘‘for the sealing of the tablet (84 ka-nak 
NA,.D[UB}).”? While the payment of small sums for the 
impression of a nail (supru) is well attested (ef. simply 
G. Boyer in Symb. Koschaker p. 212ff., adding there 
Clay BE VIII/1 149:13-14), references to a fee for seal- 
ing are rather rare. Cf. (apart from the passages col- 
lected by Ungnad in Orientalia NS V p. 124) Peiser, 
Vertrige XCIV:32 (3 GIN KUG.BABBAR qi-i8-tuy 
ka-na-ki) and Kriickmann TuM II/III 8:38-39 (i-na ka- 
nék NAy.DUB **!NN 43-ba-ta 3 GIN mah-rat. Similar 
small fees are sometimes paid to witnesses and termed 
NIG.BA, qistu or nuptu (ef. Strassmaier Camb 349 :38-40, 
Dar 37 :32, 102:13, Clay BE VIII/1 115:36-37, Evetts Ev. 
Mer. 23:21-25.)" 

No. 25:46. A seal-imprint is here designated as NA, 
ma-ak-nak-tum, a rare word for eylinder seals which is 
already known from Dougherty YOS VI 193:3-6 where 
we read: ‘‘apart from 7 NA, ma-ak-nak-tus of which 8. 
said as follows: R., the seal-cutter (LU.KAB.SAR) will 
deliver (them), I did not receive anything.” 

No. 27:17-19. The date formula of this text refers to 
the 8th year of the Saknu of Ur instead of to the regnal 
year of a king (ef. the pertinent remarks of Dr. Figulla 
on p. 2). Note in this context the dating of the text 
Contenau TCL XII 8 (= E. W. Moore NBAD p. 8f.) 
which runs as follows: ‘“‘At that time (¢na 
Nabti-uSabsi was Sdkin-témi in Ur; [..... ], month: 

., day:..., Ist year of Samas-Sum-ukin, king of 
Babylon.”’ 

No. 29:4-5. The phrase “‘their slave-girl whose right 
hand was inseribed with the name of H. and the other 
hu-TAR/KUT-#i inscribed with the name of I.”’ parallels 


10. For this meaning of putturu ef. my remarks in 
JAOS LXI p. 253 n. 13. 

11. For payments made to witnesses cf. the references 
from Neo-Assyrian legal texts collected by San Nicold, 
Beitrige p. 139 note 1. 


such passages as Schroeder VS XV 20:3-4 and Clay BRM 
II 25:3-4 (cf. my remarks in BASOR 93, 1944, p. 15 note 
11). The word hu-TAR/KUT-ti remains obscure; it can 
hardly be connected with ¢hutaru (ef. simply Ebeling, 
Briefe aus Uruk p. 7, note to 8:22) and the pertinent 
names of officials ¢"*‘hutaru (Clay PBS II/1 135:edge, 
178:11, 228:3) or °”*'Sa hutari (Harper ABL 445:3). 

No. 36. This document contains a unique contract for 
the renting of a house styled in the form of a dialogue. 
Note, in line 13, taq-di-tu; ITI. SIG, ‘‘at the completion 
of the month 8.’’, the rare word taqtitu. 

The texts Nos. 41 (lines 10, 16), 42 (line 12) and 44 
(line 8) refer to the farming out of date-groves and 
fields with the phrase a-na man-da(t)-tus nadanu (and 
to the rent itself with man-dat-ti, ef. No. 43:2) which 
again seems to bespeak a local peculiarity of the legal 
phraseology of Ur. 

Nos. 48 and 49 deal with a novel subject matter. A 
person receives wages and provisions for work which is 
described with the words: a-na za-bi-li 84 ba-a-ri 84 TU. 
LUGAL a-na EREN (?)*‘ “to carry the taxes (?) of the 
royal TU (read trib Sarri ?) to Susa (??)”’ and (to act as) 
LU. al(!)-lak"* 84 ba-a-ri 34 LU Si-rakm? “the... - 
official of the taxes(?) of the temple-slaves.’? The work 
to be done (in both cases, by the same person) is paid 
for with wages characterized as ‘corresponding to 
those of the al(/)-lak-official of the taxes(?) of the 
temple-slaves’’ and its execution is to be under the 
warranty of respectively the mother (No. 48) or the 
father (No. 49) of the worker. Cf. below, sub No. 109, 
for another occurrence of the title LU. al-lak. 

No. 51:10. The word su-mut-té recurs in the letter 
Clay YOS III 79:10 where the meaning proposed by 
Dr. Figulla (p. 65) seems to fit. 

No. 51:12. The water-carriers (¢"*/da-li) are not only 
assured bread (a-kal) but also MUN w sah-li-e, i.e. a 
mixture of salt and the crushed seeds of water-cress (for 
parallel passages, ef. Strassmaier Nbn 925:1-4, Cyr 
339 :8-9, Dar 253:8-10, Dougherty GCCI IT 92:1-4, Lutz 
II 24:28, Thompson CT XXII 2:17, 130:28). Since salt 
(in contradistinetion to sahli) is never mentioned alone 
or beside other commodities, in records concerning the 
distribution of food (in our period), one is inclined to 
assume that MUN uw sahlé refers to a mixture ef these 
two spices. This seems to be corroborated by the pas- 
gage Strassmaier Nbk 441:2 which mentions a bit tabti u 
sah-li-e ‘container for salt-and-sahli.”’ 

Nos. 57 and 58 record a transaction concerning a 
prebend termed LU SU.L-d-tu wu (thus in 57:6; 58:7 and 
16 show 84) LU 384/gar-ba-nu-v-tu. Cf. in this context 
line 51 of Kriickmann TuM II/III 238 PN DUMU LU 
84/gar-ba-nu. 

No. 72:4 mentions the phrase ina tuppisu. Cf. also 
No. 172:16 a-na tup-pi and 189:18 tup-pi & tup-pi-ia. 

No. 109 parallels in many respects the transaction of 
Nos. 48 and 49. A person offers to perform a service in 
the place (ana muhhi) of another person for the dura- 
tion of a year. The nature of the service is defined as: 


lla. I have to thank Dr. A. Sachs, Brown University, 
for the reading of this word. 
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‘wherever the king will order (téma Sak@nu), I shall go 
(lu-ti-iq), and the wishes of the king whatever(?) he 
orders (I shall do).’”’ The last phrase is incomplete, cf. 
perhaps sibit Sarri alaku in the contemporaneous docu- 
ment Clay BE X 62:10. The service to be performed 
for the king is characterized (in line 4), by the Persian 
loan-word andésu (ina an-di-e-su 8&4 LUGAL). The 
compensation consists of “silver, provisions and ap- 
purtenances® corresponding to (those of) an al(/)-lak- 
official of the people of Ur (lib-bu-t. . . 84 LU ti-qu 34 
LU.URIS').” 

No. 113:6. The writing of MU.GI.NA-e for mukinné 
‘“‘witnesses’’ seems to be worth noting as a strange 
(probably, learned) spelling. 

No. 139:1. The word ballu (etym.: “mixture’’, then 
“feed’’) recurs in Dougherty GCCI I 32:2, 241:1 and 
249:14. The synonym Sihatu (for Sihtu) appears in Keiser 
BIN 1 69:9. 

No. 143 is one of the more interesting texts of the 
present publication. The first three columns have the 
headings ‘‘dark/red gold (KUG.GI.SA;),” “... -gold 
(KUG.GI.KUR;(?))” and “silver.”’ The last (and main) 
column (‘“‘name’’) enumerates various golden objects, 
such as sappu (SAB) (lines 3, 5, 7, 8, 9), gigursallu 
(GI.GUR.SAL.LA) (lines 12, 28, 29) and nigqnaqqu 
(NIG.NA) (lines 25, 26) which are characterized as 
offerings (&éldtu) of kings of the Middle-Babylonian 
period: Bur-na-bu-ri-|as], Ku-ri-gal-zu, Me-li-Si-pak, 
4Marduk-apal-iddin, and 4Marduk- 


12. In spite of the fact that simdni appears here 
together with siditu, it cannot be linked to the phrase 
siditu tsimmanu from the Mari text TCL XXII 35:20 
discussed by von Soden in “Orientalia’? NS XVIII p. 
397. The Neo-Babylonian simdani is derived from the 
root w.s.m. and its meaning ‘‘Zubehér,”’ ete. has been 
established by Th. Bauer, Assurbanipal II p. 2, Ebeling, 
Briefe aus Uruk p. 4 (note to 5:9); ef. also Herzfeld, 
Arch. Mitt. Erg. Band p. 88f. The above-mentioned 
isimmanu has a quite different etymology, as will be 
shown by Dr. Landsberger in his forthcoming edition of 
the series “‘Ur ea-A-ndqu’’ (MSL II). 

For simdni, cf. the following passages from Neo- 
Babylonian documents: Contenau TCL XII 114:11 
(equipment of a_ soldier); Harper ABL 898:rev. 7 
(SUKU.HIL.A si-im-ma-nu-ti); CT IV 440:13-15 (ma- 
terials for the repairing of a leaky ship) and Clay YOS 
III 136:36, 190:23. It should be noted that the same 
word assumes, in certain passages, a meaning which 
ean best be rendered by “‘repair.’’ Cf. Strassmaier 
Nbn 281:1-5 ‘2 shekels of silver given to the laundry- 
man a-na st(!)-ma-ni-e of the fine (na-as-qa) clean 
laundry,’’ and Dar 4:8-11 (against Ungnad, Glossar 
to NRV I p. 138) ‘(x sheklels given to the shoemaker 
K. a-na si-ma-nu-% of the sandals of the bow-men.”’ 

The name of a profession “”*!simand can be trans- 
lated as “repairer”? or the like, in Contenau TCL IX 
138:8 and 23, and especially in Dougherty YOS VI 192:20 
“4 sammi-harps with golden mountings (man-di-tus 
KUG.GI) are for repair-work (a-na bat-qa) in the house 
of the repairer (ina 


Sapik-zéri. The tablet is badly broken and such inter- 
esting phrases as e.g. ‘“‘which Ninazu-iqiSa, the arad- 
ekalli sto{le}|’’ (line 10), ‘‘which are destined for the 
work on the couch (4 a-na dul-li GIS.NA)” (line 24), 
or “which have been placed in the furnace’’ (line 28) 
remain without context. The word qgilpi in line 16 seems 
to refer to peeled-off pieces of golden plating, as follows 
e.g. from the Neo-Babylonian letter Harper ABL 
1389:8-11 “‘(NN, a GALA-priest of Ea committed a 
theft in the sanctuary,) the wave-like golden ornaments 
(text na(!)-a-ru™) he peeled off (ig-da-la-pa) the 
GIS.BANSUR ut-ta-ri which (stands) in front of the 
image of Ishtar, and removed (them).”’ 

No. 118:4 refers to a garment for a slave-girl which 
is denoted by the term Sir-a-am. This word (pl. Sir-am- 
e-ti in Thompson CT XXII 172:7, but note the form 
za-ra-ma-tu in Strassmaier Nbn 558:21, which seems to 
require the transliteration sirs-a-am if not sar,-a-am) 
appears rather frequently in Neo-Babylonian legal and 
administrative texts and is important enough to de- 
serve some comment. 

Many of these passages report that soldiers (or 
workers) were given a $“"'Sir-a-am besides the TUG. 
KUR.RA-blanket; ef. the references given on p. 189 
as well as Ungnad VS VI 248:19, Dougherty GCCI I 
192:3, 290:1, 415:10, II 135:1-2, Kriickmann TuM II/III 
2:28, Clay YOS III 10:22-23, 74:25, ete. Exactly like 
the TUG.KUR.RA-blanket and the musiptu-garment 
the Sir-a-am was sometimes given to slaves, etc. as part 
of their compensation, cf. e.g. Strassmaier Nbn 1116:12 
(NINDA.HLA w& Sir-a-am), Nbk 408:23 (to a slave- 
girl), and Dougherty GCCI I 154:1 (a-na SIPA-d-tu 
“for services as a shepherd”’ in line 7). A Sir-a-am of 
linen destined for a slave-girl is expressly mentioned in 
Evetts Nrg 28:36, 1'¢ Sir-a-am GADA a-mil-fus (as 
against line 8 34 NITA.) 

The last-quoted passage (and Contenau TCL IX 
117:11) refers to linen as the material for this garment ; 
all other references speak of woolen Sir-a-am-garments. 
In fact, many mention dyed wool or wool of special 
quality, ef. Strassmaier Nbn 661:5-6 (Sa ta(!)-bar(/)-rz), 


13. The text seems to have qga(?)-a-ru and my pro- 
posed correction (to ndru “‘river’’?) is based on the 
following considerations. First, a passdru actually found 
in Susa (cf. Jequier DP I p. 161ff.) seems to be bordered 
by a wavelike ornament originating from vases with 
the undulating lines customarily used to represent 
running water (Jequier: serpents with scale-patterns). 
Secondly, certain Neo-Babylonian and Neo-Assyrian 
passages refer to golden ornaments called mé (or: 
A.MES) ‘water’ in connection with paSSdru-tables. 
Cf. e.g. Dougherty GCCI I 370:5-7 ‘“‘together 25 shekels 
of gold are at the disposal of B. and I. a-na bat-qa 34 
me-e 84 GIS.BANSUR to repair the “water” of the 
table,”’ and Tremayne YOS VII 185:26 ‘3 ‘waters’ of 
silver are missing from the table of Sin (3 me-e 
KUG.BABBAR ina GIS.BANSUR . .. fur- 
thermore the Neo-Assyrian letter Harper ABL 580:9 
(A.MES.KUG.GI) and the passages Streck VAB VII 
p. 269 :22 and 268 :27 (A.MES). 
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Tremayne YOS VII 7:140 (84 in-za-hu-ri-e-ti), Dough- 
erty GCCI I 299:2 (8 GAN.ME.DA), II 361:1 
(84 SIG.HUS.HI.A), while others stress the fine quality 
(babbani, murruqu) of the garment, as Strassmaier 
Nbk 12:3-4, Barton AJSL XVI p. 73, No. 16:1ff., Con- 
tenau TCL IX 117:7-8. 

These passages seem to suggest that S/r-a-am denoted 
in the Neo-Babylonian period a garment destined for 
both sexes, made of cheap as well as of expensive ma- 
terials, mostly of wool. It should also be noted that it 
is never said to belong to the wardrobe of the images 
(in contradistinetion e.g. to musiptu). Sinee sir-a-am 
refers to the main piece of apparel of soldiers (apart from 
the TCG. KUR.RA-blanket, a linen ka(r)ballu, sandals, 
ete.), workers and slaves, the translation ‘‘tunie’’ or 
the like can well be proposed for the term. 

There can be little doubt that the Neo-Babylonian 
word Sir’am and the designation of the coat of mail, 
sariam (or siriam) are basically identical. This piece 
of battle apparel is denoted by two sets of related words: 
on the one hand we have sariam or siriam, on the other 
sir(ijannu and Sir’anu. 

The form sariam is well attested in the texts from 
Amarna (Knudtzon VAB II 22:37-40 = Schroeder VS 
XII 199, a letter from Tushratta to the king of Egypt), 
in Boghazkeui (ef. KBo I 3:32 and the plural [za]-ri-ia- 
ma-a-ti in KBo I 14:25) and in the Nuzi texts (ef. Chiera 
Nu 527:1, 3, 6, 8, 10, 16, 533:1, 2, 5, 8, 10, HSS V 93:1, 
Lacheman HSS XIV_ 236:9, ete.)". From Assyria we 
have the so-called Heroic Epic, published by R. C. 
Thompson AAA XX pl. CII line 39 (ef. E. Ebeling 
MAOG XII/2 p. 11) which presents the plural sa-ri-ia- 
ma-a-ti. The variant siriam seems to belong to the 
Babylonian dialect, as can be seen from the Warwick- 
kudurru (Pineches PSBA X (1897) p. 71 line II:3, ete.) 


14. The texts from Nuzi differentiate between sariam 
for human beings (Sa LU) and for horses; they also 
mention as parts of the sariam: a-hi (a-hi-ti in Lacheman 
RA XXXVI p. 174 SMN 3398:7-8) which may well refer 
to the characteristic short sleeves, and, in Lacheman 
RA XXXVI p. 172 SMN 2087:5 and 14, and elsewhere 
d/tu-ti-wa Sa ZABAR which is difficult to identify 
(dudiwa=“‘breast-part/plate’”’ ?) and which is also at- 
tested as attire for horses (Lacheman HSS XIII 431:4, 
XIV _ 246:27, etce.). The weight of a sariam is indicated 
in Nu 527:7 as 1 mina 85 shekels. 

The text Nu 527 describes the sariam with the follow- 
ing somewhat obscure phrase ‘‘one set of leather sariam 
for the entire body, (ef. p. 195) for men, x (3, 4 or 7) 
galku is their width (lit.: circumference) and their 
sleeves (a-hi-Su-nu) are of bronze.’’ The word qalku 
recurs in Lacheman RA XXXVI p. 175 SMN 616:24 
(1 ga-al-{ku] ZABAR). 

There are still other enigmatic technical terms in 
these texts (ef. e.g. the phrases describing a sariam for 
a horse, it-ti mi-li-wa, a-na mi-li-wa and sa mi-li-wa in 
respectively Nu 533:3-4, 5-6, 527:23 and HSS XIV 
616:3, 6 [=Lacheman RA XXXVI p. 175], the term 
tarkumazu referring to a part of the battle equipment, 
ete.) which require a more extensive treatment. 


where the manufacturer of these coats of mail is called 
LU.ASGAB si-ri-ia-am®. The texts from Nippur of the 
Cassite period yield references for siriam in Clay PBS 
II/2 99:4-5 and 140:25-26. The occurrences of siriam 
in the inscriptions of Sennacherib® belong, quite nat- 
urally, to the “Babylonian” form of this foreign word. 
The form striannu is attested once in the texts from 
Boghazkeui (ef. Weidner KUB III 52:3 ¢#¢*si-ri-ia-an-ni 
siséme*), as ti-ir-(ra)-ya-na in Egyptian texts of the 
XVIIIth-XIXth Dynasty (ef. Burehardt, Die altkanan- 
niischen Fremdworte und Eigennamen im Aegyptischen 
No. 1162, also Albright AOS V p. 36), and, ultimately, 
in Neo-Babylonian texts. In the latter, we find 87-ir-a-ni 
in the letter from Uruk, Clay YOS III 190:28" and in 
the late (Darius II) text from Nippur: Lutz Univ. Cal. 
Publ. Sem. Phil. (1928) p. 275, pl. [1:7 as 1¢ §i-ir- 
‘a-a-nu parzilli 1° kar-bal-la-tus 84 8i-ir-’a-an-nu.® 


15. This type of work done by the leather-worker 
ASGAB is not mentioned in Meissner’s study in MAOG 
XI/1-2 p. 15-16. 

16. In these passages si-ri-ia-am and hu-li-ia-am 
are mentioned side by side (as si-mat si-il-ti ‘insignia 
of strife’). It has already been observed repeatedly 
(ef. also Speiser JAOS LXX p. 48 n. 16) that both nouns 
are structurally of the same type. The translation 
“helmet”? is not contradicted (against Speiser) by the 
Amarna passages (VAB II 22:11:62 and 65) which speak 
of huliam made of precious stones and mounted in 
gold, as well as of a bronze huliam Sa GIBIL (loc. cit. 
IV :16) which seems to have been some kind of brazier. 
The word very likely denotes here a bowl or pot of a 
specific shape, as is also the case in the Neo-Assyrian 
medical texts which prescribe that certain processes to 
prepare remedies (Sapdku, Sahdtu, léSu, sahdtu) are to 
be done in a container termed hu-li-ia-am (ef. e.g. 
Thompson AMT 9, 1:35, ete.). Huliam seems therefore 
to have been a foreign (Hurrian?) designation of a 
specific pot-shaped helmet which reached Mesopotamia 
together with the sa/iriam. Another word of the same 
type, though somewhat Akkadianized, is probably pa- 
li-ia-mu (from paliam?) which only appears in a list 
of synonyms where it is explained as “lordly garment” 
(ef. V R 28:7 a/b = CT XVIII pl. 11). 

17. This text mentions sir’ani beside kurpisuw while 
the texts from Nuzi (cf. the pertinent references in 
Speiser JAOS LXX p. 48, notes 24-35) often refer to the 
kurpisu as part of the sariam, ef. e.g. Lacheman SMN 
3398 :rev 27 in RA XXXVI p. 175 za-ri-am it-ti kur-bi-su, 
(with ka-tu kur-bi-zi-Su-nu in SMN 616:1-2) or za-ri-am 
Sa KUS kur-bi-zu ia-a-nu (loc. cit. p. 179, SMN 2697 :22) 
to quote some characteristic references. On the other 
hand, the Neo-Assyrian texts from Tell Halaf (ef. 
Weidner in AfO Beiheft No. VI p. 34 and note 56) refer 
to the kurpisu alone as the defensive armor of a soldier. 
Finally, it should also be mentioned that, according to 
the texts from Nuzi (ef. e.g. Nu 527 passim) the kurpisu 
was part of the equipment of a chariot horse. 

To explain this rather complex set of references, I 
propose to see in kurpisu a designation of the protective 
leather apron (densely covered with metal scales) which 
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The variant s/Sir(i)an(n)u can be linked directly to 
the Hurrian term Saryanni discussed by von Branden- 
stein in ZA 46 (1940) p. 103ff. (ef. also Speiser ‘“‘On Some 
Articles of Armor and their Names”’ in JAOS 70 (1950) 
p. 47ff.) and connected thus with the Hebrew Siryén 
“coat of mail.’? While such a meaning fits the context 
of the Neo-Babylonian references (note that the Lutz 
text refers to the iron Sir’anu and various other weapons 
as t-nu-ut ta-ha-zi), the KUB passage seems to indicate 
that leather siriannu belonged to the harness, ete. of a 
(chariot-)horse. 

It can be easily observed that the references for 
sa/iriam disclose a rather similar situation. The sari- 
amati of the letter KBo I 14:25 from Boghazkeui, as 
well as those of the Assyrian poetical and historical 
texts undoubtedly refer to war attire (ef. notes 15 and 
17). The references from Amarna (Schroeder VS XII 
199 III:37-39) seem to belong to two different classes: 
1-SU™ sa-ri-am ZABAR (beside 1 gur-zi-ip ZABAR 
Sa LU) and 1-SU sa-ri-am Sa KUS, refers to mail coats 
while the next line mentions /-nu-tum za-ri-am $a KUS 
ka ANSE.KUR.RA qu-la-a-na Sa ZABAR mu-uh-hu-zu 
“one set of leather-sariam for a horse, studded with 
bronze qullu®.’? Cf. furthermore the Middle-Babylo- 


was directly attached to the helmet and covered the 
neck, ear, chin and throat of the soldier, leaving ex- 
posed only the eyes and nose. This piece of apparel is 
not too rarely represented on Assyrian reliefs, ef. e.g. 
Layard Mon. of Niniveh I pl. 18 and 19, or Assyrian 
Sculptures in the British Museum (Ashurnasirpal II) 
pl. XVIII. The translation ‘Halsberge’” of von 
Brandenstein (ZA 46 p. 104) is only correct, in these 
cases, insofar as the German term corresponds to what 
is called in English ‘‘gorget.’’ Note, furthermore, that 
the horses of the chariot of Sennacherib (Layard, Mon. 
of Niniveh II pl. 24 and pertinent discussion by M. 
Wolff in AfO XI p. 231ff.) show a unique decoration 
consisting of a richly ornamented ‘“‘throat-cover’’ (at- 
tached to the head strap) which could have developed 
from a protective piece of armored throat-guard orig- 
inally called kurpisu. The semantie development from 
kurpisu, “throat guard” (gorget, ete.) to coat of mail 
(as attested in the above-mentioned texts from Tell 
Halaf) is paralleled by the corresponding German 
technical terms ‘‘Halsberge’’ and ‘Koller’? which orig- 
inally referred to specific parts of the defensive armor 
but were then extended to the entire coat of mail. 

A final remark: the Late-Babylonian text Lutz Univ. 
Cal. Publ. Sem. Phil. IX/3 p. 275f. and pl. 1, mentions 
side by side Sir’anu and ku-u-ra-pa-du as belonging to 
the armor of a soldier. A connection between the latter 
word and kurpisu/kursipu does not seem likely. 

18. If karballatu refers to a type of head-gear (cf. 
the well-known passage of the Nak&-i-Rustam inscrip- 
tion (Weissbach VAB III p. 89 line 15, and Jensen apud 
Brockelmann Lex. Syr.? p. 343 a)), our passage would 
illustrate a leather helmet covered with metal scales. 

19. For the meaning of this SU ef. Goetze ZA 40, 
p. 79 note 4. 


nian Nippur tablet Clay PBS II/2 99:4-5 “9 dusia-dyed! 
kid skins for (the fabrication of) two harnesses” for the 
siriam for horses, one (for a) siriam for a man,’’ and 
140 :25-26 ‘20 hides of rams for the maskattu® of the 
siriam for 20 chariots (for) travel overland (GIS.GIGIR 
Sa gi-ir-ri).”’ 

On the basis of the evidence presented above, I 
should like to propose the following interpretation of 
sa/iriam and/or s/Siriannu: these foreign (most likely 
Hurrian, ef. Speiser JAOS LXX p. 48 n. 16) words 
refer to a foreign type of garment: a thick and coarse 
leather coat worn by soldiers as well as by (chariot-) 
horses for protection in battle. This attire makes its ap- 
pearance in Mesopotamia in the middle of the 2nd 
millennium but illustrations as to its form and use can 
be found only in much later Assyrian reliefs. The latter 
show the sariam, ete. for soldiers as a tunic with short 
sleeves, reinforced with rows of small oblong metal 
pieces," while the chariot horses wear a (decorated) 


20. The word qullu could refer either to light metal 
decorations attached to the harness of the horse (cf. 
Thureau-Dangin VIII* Camp. p. 56 note 4) or to some 
small metal device or implement used for fastening 
(such as hooks, pegs, clasps, ete.). Cf. for the latter 
possibility Strassmaier Camb 45:7-8, 10-11, Ungnad 
VS VI 61:6 and Pinches BOR II p. 3 line 8 which all 
mention silver or golden qullu together with rings 
(siméru or HAR). The text Contenau TCL XII 43:20 
enumerates even 3 iron qullu (qu-ul-lu-v%) among various 
agricultural implements. 

21. For this meaning of dust, I can here refer only 
to my very preliminary remarks in AOS XXXII p. 108f. 
A thorough discussion of the terminology of the various 
techniques of tanning (and their products) in the cunei- 
form texts is outside the scope of the present article. 

22. For NIG.LA “to harness”? ef. (apart from Deimel 
SL 597/386b) the two parallel phrases from the kudurrus 
Scheil DP II p. 102 II:51 GIS.GIGIR.GID.DA-su 
GIS.NIG.LA-su and DP X p. 89 1:24 sa-ma-ad GIS. 
GIGIR.GID.DA. 

Another word NIG.LA means “pendant” in Dough- 
erty GCCI IT 45:1-5 ‘‘one third(?) mina of cuttings of 
red stone (NA, tak-kas $4 NA,y.GUG) for the fabrication 
of a golden pomegranate (nu-téir-ma KUG.GI), a pendant 
of the goddess Nand, are at the disposal of the 
jeweler G.” 

23. This word refers here probably to some device 
(a strap, loop, ete.) used to keep the harness in place 
(maskattu from Sakdnu ‘‘to put on’’ as, e.g. in the fre- 
quent phrase on Middle-Babylonian seal inscriptions 
Sakin kunukki anni ‘“‘the wearer of this seal ...’’). Cf. 
maskanu (Eshnunna Code No. 51) for which von Soden 
Symbolae Hrozny II p. 372f., suggests ‘‘fetter’? and 
which is also attested in Old-Babylonian legal texts. 
Cf. e.g. Jean Tell Sifr no. 37a:11 (case) (=HG 669) 1 
IR Lu-uS-ta-mar-“UTU ga-du ma-as-ka-nim. 

24. For words denoting these scales, ef. Speiser’s 
remarks on kursimtu in JAOS LXX p. 48 (and note 23) 
and—as a suggestion—the passage KBo I 14:25 where 
the ideogram e m e “tongue”? seems to refer to them. 
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leather protection which can well be likened to the 
mediaeval caparison composed of flanchards, poitrel and 
neckguard, interconnected by means of (clearly repre- 
sented) leather thongs and wooden pegs.” 

The following syllabary passages illustrate the way 
in which the sa/iriam was fastened to the body of the 
soldier. The commentary series to HAR(=urs;).ra = 
hubullu, the so-called series HAR.GUD = imrt = ballu, 
shows (in K 4547 published by Langdon in RA XXVIII 
p. 129 rev. 5 and 6) the equations k u $.ul.lu.lu = [SU] 
explained by sir-ia-am, and ku $.akar (Deimel SL 
= ap-luh-tum explained again by sir-ia-am. 

These two lines are interesting in more than one 
respect. The Sumerian column shows an Akkadian 
loanword and the Sumerian a k ar (also spelled 4.k a r 
ef. note 26] which, however, seems also to refer to a 
weapon) both provided with the determinative for 
leather. The loanword is clearly derived from a word 
maiaky (root: ’.l.1, “to bind, attach’’)* while the 
Sumerian term for this type of leather garment is ren- 
dered in the second column by the rare word apluhtum*. 
For a transliteration of this passage of the famous 
letter cf. E. Cavaignac in RHA II, p. 234. 

The scale armors shown on the Assyrian reliefs are 
mostly worn by archers (and their companions who 
protect them with a shield), rarely by horsemen (ef. 
e.g. Layard I pl. 64). They reach as far as the hips, 
worn apparently over a longish tunic or mantle, or 
cover the legs to the ankles. Some representations 
clearly show short scale-covered sleeves, cf. e.g. Layard 
II p. 18, 29, ete., while, in many others, they seem to be 
absent, which could also be due to the lack of skill of 
the artist. Such representations are attested on reliefs 
of Assurnisirpal II (Ass. Sculpture in the British Mu- 
seum p. XVIII), Shalmaneser III (Bronze Reliefs p. 
XX, XXI, XXII, ete.), Tiglath Pileser III (Ass. Sculp- 
ture in the British Museum, pl. XIV, XVIII) and 
Sennacherib (passim). The rows of scales are depicted 
in various ways: we see oval, square and scale-like 
designs with rows separated (or not) by horizontal 
interstices. 

25. Cf. pl. 45-48 of Layard Monum. of Niniveh vol. 
II and M. Wolff AfO XI p. 232. 

25a. From the same root (’.l.l and variant ¢.l.l) is 
derived another designation for the harness: ™***tillu 
well attested e.g. in Thureau-Dangin VIII* Camp. line 
36, Harper ABL 268:14, Tremayne YOS VII 192:4 (har- 
ness of a donkey) while a ‘‘Cimmerian harness’’ is 
mentioned in Dougherty GCCI I 127:1-2. Cf. also my 
remarks in Orientalia NS XVII p. 47 note 3 concerning 
Ugaritie gpnm. 

The word ™¢**tillu is also documented in Neo-Baby- 
lonian texts where it refers to the straps, ete. worn by 
soldiers to hold daggers, ete. in place (ef. German 
“Gehenk’’). Cf. e.g. Contenau TCL XII 114:3 patru 
Sa(/) furthermore Strassmaier Nbk 332:1-5, 
Camb 93:1-2, ete. The use of the word tillu to refer to 
certain decorations of the human attire cannot be dis- 
cussed in this context. 

26. Fora kar and 4. k ar ef. Deimel SL 87c/1 and 
334/64 where the equation 4. k ar = ap-luh-tum should 


In the Middle-Babylonian period, the meanings of both 
Akkadian words (ullulu and apluhtu) were forgotten 
and the commentary-series explained them by the new 
and foreign word siriam. This shows that the Mesopo- 
tamian military technology knew of the use of some 
kind of defensive armor made of leather (called re- 
spectively ullulu and akar) prior to the period 
of the great migrations which brought the sa/iriam 
(sa/Siriannu) into the ancient Near East. 

My contention is that the sa/iriam was not originally 
reinforced by means of metal scales, but was a leather 
garment of a specific style, fitted to the body” and 
secured in place by leather straps. It should be men- 
tioned in this connection that the kursimtu-scales were 
made not only of bronze but also of leather, ef. SMN 
749:6-7 (Lacheman RA XXXVI p. 176) kur-zi-mi-du 
GAL.MES sa KUS.MES. 

From the point of view of comparative technology, 
it seems that such a method of reinforcing leather 


be added (note also the variant(?) tig.ambar(?).ra 
in SL 522/23) as well as Langdon in RA XII p. 79 note 
1. The references for apluhtw come exclusively from 
poetical texts, such as En. El. IV:57 (na-ah-lap-ti 
ap-luh-ti pul-ha-ti ha-lip-ma), Pinches JRAS Cent. Suppl. 
pl.6 I:11 (mu-uS-te-ed-qi ap-lu-uh-ti), the AguSaya hymn 
VS X 214 rev. VI:25 ({ap]-ra-at ap-lu-ha-tim) and Reisner 
SBH 19:rev 3-4 (i-na ni-bi-it ap-luh-ti) which clearly 
show that apluhtu denoted a piece of apparel. Its use in 
warfare is demonstrated by the equation ap-luh-tum = 
gab-lum in the list of synonyms CT XVIII 11 III:50 
and the phrase ap-lu-ha-a-te sa-la-a-ti in Ebeling KAR 
169 (according to the transliteration of Ebeling, Era 
p. 26). 

27. This seems to be indicated by the use of the verb 
halapu (IV/2) in connection with sariam as attested in 
the text Thompson AAA XX pl. CII col. III:39. Cf. in 
this context the following passages from the inscriptions 
of ASSur-nasir-apli II which use the word halluptu in 
exactly the same meaning as sariam/sir’anu, to wit, to 
refer to the leather covers of horses and soldiers alike: 
Kurkh Monolith (Budge AKA p. 222ff.) rev. 38 ‘40 
chariots fitted out (ra-ki-sw) with hal-lu-wp-tu EREN. 
MES ANSE.KUR.RA.MES,” also Annals (AKA p. 
254ff.) 1:86, III:22. The relationship between halapu 
(IV/2) ‘‘to wrap oneself in a special type of garment” 
(ef. also Gilgamesh VIth tabl. I:4-5 a-sa-a-ti it-tah-li- 
pa-ma and the passage from En. El. quoted in note 26) 
and halluptu denoting the wrap or cover itself, seems 
rather obvious. It should be noted that Tiglath Pileser 
I, in his cylinder inscription (Budge AKA p. 27ff.) 
IV :94-95, uses the term narkabtu haluptu, ‘fully 
equipped chariot (with horses)’’ as does also the Syn- 
chronistie History (CT XXXIV pl. 38ff.) I1:12. 

The connection established here between the root 
h.l.p and words for coats of mail and harnesses, is borne 
out by the term tahlipu for a type of armor or the like. 
This word occurs in the already repeatedly quoted 
Assyrian ‘‘Epic’’ in a description of the courageous 
Assyrian soldiers going to battle even ba-lu tah-li-pi 
(R. C. Thompson, Archaeologia LXXIX (1939) pl. L 
col. I1:38), i.e. ‘‘without armor.’’ 
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garments can be derived either from decorative leather 
patch work or from leather quilt work. The latter 
possibility can be considered more acceptable owing 
to the fact that quilted garments as protection against 
cold as well as defensive armor (for men and horses 
alike) are well attested for Central and Eastern Asia.8 
The rise of metallurgical techniques evidently neces- 
sitated the use of metal scales to increase the defensive 
power of the leather armor. 

The scale-covered leather sa/iriam (ef. French 
cuirasse from cuire, the leather upon which the plate- 
armor was attached) reached either as far as the hips 
or covered the legs to the ankles (cf. note 24). It is 
possible that the designation of certain sariams in the 
texts from Nuzi as Sa IM (ef. Nuzi 527:5, 7, and 13 and 
the variant Sa ra-ma-ni-Su in Lacheman RA XXXVI 
p. 175, SMN 616:12) refers to the length of the scale 
armor. IM = ni = ramdnu, hence sariam Sa ramani(Su) 
“seale-armor covering the entire body.’? We have no 
means to ascertain when and where the change from 
(quilted) leather armor to scale armor occurred, but 
it is rather evident that the appearance of the Hurrian 
warriors with their metal armor and their well-pro- 
tected chariot-horses made a deep impression upon the 
Ancient Near East. These battle paraphernalia and their 
foreign designations were accepted from Babylonia as 
far as Asia Minor and Egypt. 

In the Neo-Babylonian texts of the Chaldean and 
Persian period the word sa/iriam was used to denote a 
specific tunic-like garment (of wool, rarely of linen) 
which most probably in its cut (or in the style of its 
decoration) resembled the sa/iriam cuirass of the Hur- 
rians of the 2nd millennium. 

The use of the same word to denote the armor of a 
soldier and the protective and decorative caparison of a 
chariot-horse is significantly paralleled by the English 
word ‘“harness’’ (in its old semantic reach; ef. also 
German ‘‘Harnisch’’). 

No. 145:1, 6 mention ha-li-la-nu of iron, probably 
“drill” (ef. also von Soden ZA XLIII p. 262 note 2) or 
‘pipe’, which occur also in Strassmaier Nbn 358:1, 
Camb 18:3, 7, 11, 13, Ungnad VS VI 205:1, 3, ete. and 
Pinches PSBA X (1888) p. 526f. lines 1, 3, 7. 

No. 161 represents another novel type of administra- 
tive documents; it is titled [g]i-ir-ri 84 LU.TU.E 34 
ku-bat ‘“AMAR.UD [4JPALIL 4EN.URU-ia, (DUMU.E 
iu 4EN.URU-ia 84 “schedule of the TU.E-priests 
of the sanctuary of...’’ The days of the month are 
allotted in groups ranging from 2 to 5 days to eleven 
érib-biti-priests, all of whom hold in common the in- 
come of the last day of the month (UD.30.KAM ina 
ka-ri-3ti-nu). 

From No. 162 to No. 192 (except for No. 178), the 
publication contains a group of letters and letter-orders 
which have recently been translated by E. Ebeling 
in ‘‘Neubabylonische Briefe’? (Abh. der bayr. Ak. d. 
Wiss., Phil.-hist. Klasse, Neue Folge, Heft 30, 1949 = 
Veréffentlichungen der Kommission zur Erschliessung 


28. Cf. for characteristic illustrations, Lefebvre des 
Noéttes, L’Attelage, ete. fig. 257 and 400. 


von Keilschrifttexten. Serie B., 1. Stiick; Miinchen 
1949) as Nos. 298-327. 

No. 206:9-10. It should have been noted that this 
interesting date (PN DUMU ri-du-tu) has been previ- 
ously published by L. Legrain in ‘‘“Museum Journal’’ 
XVII (1926) p. 392 in the article ‘“The Tragic History 
of Ibi-Sin, King of Ur.”’ 
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Roianpb G. Kent: Old Persian. Grammar, Texts, Lexi- 
con. (American Oriental Series Vol. 33). New Haven, 
Conn., American Oriental Society, 1950. XIII + 216 
pages, 1 plate. 


At long last, Professor Kent’s volume containing all 
of the Old Persian texts known up to the present time 
together with an up-to-date study of the grammar of 
OP has appeared. It is more complete than any previous 
publication on the subject. The lexicon at the end of 
the book supersedes that in Meillet-Benveniste, Gram- 
maire du Vieux Perse (1931) and in H. C. Tolman, 
Ancient Persian Lexicon and Texts (1908). W. Hinz, 
Altpersischer Wortschatz (1942) is generally unavailable 
in this country and is arranged in a different manner. 
In effect, Professor Kent’s book is the latest and most 
complete statement on OP, though individual points of 
disagreement in this field still exist. However, since 
only the OP texts are contained in this publication, 
F. H. Weissbach’s Die Keilinschriften der Achimeniden 
(1911) remains a vade mecum for ready reference to the 
other versions for anyone interested in the royal Achae- 
menid texts. Perhaps sometime in the not too distant 
future, an up-to-date collection of all of these texts in 
OP, Elamite, Akkadian, and Aramaic will be compiled 
so that the materials will be available in a single con- 
venient publication. 

In the Foreword, Professor Kent expresses his thanks 
to Professor George G. Cameron for permission to 
include the results of the latter’s reading of the Behistan 
inscription made in 1948. A number of difficult passages 
have been clarified and many uncertain passages have 
been verified thanks to Professor Cameron’s recent 
investigation of the original. The reader thus has the 
benefit of the very latest word on the text of this most 
important OP inscription. In a very substantial sense, 
Professor Cameron has made a valuable contribution to 
this volume in thus permitting the use of these materials 
in advance of his own publication of them. 

The book is divided into three parts: I. Grammar. 
Chapter 1. The Linguistic Setting; Chapter 2. The 
Script; Chapter 3. Phonology; Chapter 4. Formation of 
Noun and Adjective Stems; Chapter 5. Declension of 
Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns; Chapter 6. Stems and 
Forms of Verbs; Chapter 7. Syntax and Style. II. The 
Texts. III. Lexicon. 

The section of grammar begins with a summary of 
the position of Old Persian among the Iranian languages 
with short descriptions of the various branches of 
Iranian. There is also included a detailed account of 
the evidence for the existence of the Median dialect. 
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Then follows the already familiar but, none the less 
fascinating, story of the decipherment of the OP script. 
In point of terminology, it may perhaps be in order to 
suggest that the more accurate term ‘logogram’ be 
substituted for the term ‘ideogram’ that is usually 
used (especially §18). In this same paragraph the author 
writes ‘This svyllabary quite obviously goes back to the 
cuneiform syllabary of Akkadian, but its simplicity as 
compared with its parent syllabary shows that it has 
been specially drawn up for its present purpose.’’ This 
is a somewhat ambiguous statement, for the fact re- 
mains that the OP type of syllabary is ‘“‘cuneiform” 
only in the narrow sense of the word and has little or 
nothing to do with the Akkadian type cuneiform syl- 
labary; i.e., the writing system of OP makes use of 
wedge-marks as the component elements of each sign 
in the system. This is as far as the connection between 
the Akkadian and OP syllabaries goes. The two are 
totally different systems of writing, both formally and 
principally. 

In this same section, Kent explains his transcription 
(= normalization) of the OP syllabary. There remain 
however certain inconsistencies; for example, k“ur"us* 
is normalized as karus. Why not kards? Similarly, 
beum‘im? is normalized bimim. In this latter case, 
the orthography would seem to confirm the etymological 
justification for bamim inasmuch as Sanskrit has bami-. 
The whole problem of interpretation of the OP syllabary 
requires further study and reéxamination. 

The phonology of OP is thoroughly treated in the 
setting of comparative Indo-European and Indo-Iran- 
ian linguisties in Chapter 3. Then in similar fashion the 
morphology of OP is set forth. The thoroughness which 
characterizes Professor Kent’s volumes on historical 
Latin grammar is evidenced here too on every page. 

Prior to the actual texts there is a valuable section 
(pps. 107-115) detailing the ‘Description and Bibli- 
ography of the Inscriptions’? supplementing the similar 
section in Weissbach, KIA, pps. x-xxx. The texts, with 
critical apparatus and translation, follow as the second 
part of the volume. These are arranged in the chron- 
ological order of the Achaemenid rulers. It might 
perhaps have been useful to have retained Weissbach’s 
paragraph numbering within the body of the OP texts 
rather than limiting this to the translation. A short 
‘Historical Appendix’”’ brings this second section to an 
end. 

The Lexicon is the third and final section. Here each 
OP form is arranged according to the root with indica- 
tion of its grammatical usage together with complete 
column-and-line citations for its occurrences. In the 
ase of proper names, the Akkadian and Elamite trans- 
literations are also included. However, here the material 
is incomplete since usually only one of several variant 
orthographies in each language is cited. Weissbach’s 
“Verzeichnis der Kigennamen” in KIA remains neces- 
sary to check for these variant transliterations, at 
least until such time as concordances of the Akkadian 
and Elamite versions are made available. O. Réssler’s 
study of the Akkadian version Untersuchungen iiber die 


Akkadische Fassung der Achimenideninschriften (In- 

aug. Diss.) Berlin 1938, may be helpful in this respect, 

but it is difficult to obtain. This work should be added 
to the bibliography for information’s sake. 

To dwell longer on the details of this volume is un- 
necessary. Suffice it to say that Professor Kent has 
rendered a real service to Oriental studies by the labor 
which he has expended to compile it and bring it to the 
light of day. His students, friends, and the American 
Oriental Society who helped to achieve its publication 
deserve our deep thanks. 

In the Foreword, Professor Kent writes, ‘yet with 
all our care I dare not think that perfection has been at- 
tained, and I shall be grateful to any reader who sends 
me a list of such misprints and errors as he may dis- 
cover.’’ This reviewer has already complied with this 
request privately and has also received notice of some 
addenda and corrigenda from the author himself. Per- 
haps it would be helpful to list all of these in this review 
in order to aid those who will use the volume. The list- 
ing is by page, column, and line. 

8.a.1 bot.: read pIE for pI E 

14.a.25 top: read nsn. paruv for asn. paruv 

14.2.25 top: read *part for *pariu 

15.b.12 bot: read Elam. ir-ta-ha-si for ir-ta-ha-ci. 

16.b.13 bot: read Elam. pir-ra-is-man-nu-ia for pir-ra-is- 

man-ni-ia 

17.a.4 top: read for 

17.a.30f top: delete the form har-va-as-tam. There is no 
Elam. sign for va. This must await a new 
edition of DNb. 

26.a.§62: delete [ from *matér 

26.b.9 top: ditto for *patér 

30.b.2 top: read Skt. pathi- for padi- 

65.b.19 top: delete the phrase ‘‘trz ‘three’, Lt. tri-ginta 
‘three tens’” replace with ‘‘aksz ‘two eyes’ 
and similar forms’’. This addendum accord- 
ing to letter from Kent to E. Benveniste. 

93.a.§298: italicize y of yavd 

129. DB IV 70: read hamahydya for hamahydadya 

read tuvam for [tujvam 

148. XPbI9f: read for axrsdyadiyahya 

149. XPdl5: read 6atiy for datiy 

160.b.fn 1, line 3: read AJSLL for ALSLL 

161.a.2 top: read Nisannu for Nisabbu 

Throughout the Lexicon there are inconsistencies in 
the citation of Elamite words. The practise has been 
either to ignore the diacritie under A in Elamite trans- 
literations, or else to maintain it as has Cameron in 
his Persepolis Treasury Tablets. In either case, one 
should be consistent. Also, in every case, Sa should be 
§4, a& should be 48, pir should be pir, mas should be 
mas. These will in general not be indicated in the en- 
suing citations which are confined to the Lexicon. 
167.b.8 bot: read Elam. an-na-hi-ud-da for a-na-hi-ud-da 
166.b.4f top: read Elam. 48-8u-ra for 
172.a.1 top: read Skt. rsti- for rsti- 

173.b.8 bot: read Elam. kan-na Sa-nu-gi-ut for the earlic 

kanna enni git 

176.a.16 bot: read taken by for taken b 
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181.a.8 top: read xSacam for xrSacam 

187.b.7 top: the normalized form of the Elam. month- 
name should end in -sis instead of -si§ 

196.a.8 top: read paruv nsn. for paruy nsm. 

197.a.3-2 bot: delete Elam. pi-ru-s. The form does not 

occur. 

201.a.20 top: read Elam. pir-ra-is-man-nu-ta for pir-ra- 

as-man-ni-ta 
In general, the Elamite month- and proper-names 

should appear in transliteration (especially p. 16 §31, 

p. 165.a, and throughout the Lexicon). The normalized 

forms are unjustified in the notation of either vowel- 

length or double-consonants. In most cases of month- 

and proper-names, as already mentioned above, there 

are several variant Elamite orthographies. This should 


be borne in mind when using the Lexicon so as to ob- 
viate hasty judgments from inspection of the single 
forms which Kent cites. 

These last remarks should in no way detract from 
the usefulness and thoroughness of the volume. They 
are offered in the way of supplementation to a fine piece 
of work. Professor Kent’s book deserves a prominent 
place on the desk of anyone interested in comparative 
IK linguistics or in Near Eastern history of the first 
millennium. It goes without saying that those inter- 
ested in the OP language itself will find this work in- 
dispensable. 
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